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WAR 


N the joint statement issued by Mr. Churchill and President 

Roosevelt from Quebec it was emphasised that the military dis- 
cussions turned very largely on the war against Japan and help for 
China, which, after fighting for more than six years, is in some 
danger of exhaustion from a prolongation of the war. The pro- 
portion of power which the United Nations can devote to the 
Pacific should have increased with the growing output of munitions 
and the improvement in the shipping pusition. Important successes, 
it is true, have been gained in recent months. The capture of 
Kiska in the Aleutian Islands by Americans and Canadians removes 
the threat of Japanese aggression in the extreme north and provides 


a valuable base for action against Japan itself. The battles in the . 


Solomons have not only tended to secure Allied southern 
communications, but have inflicted heavy losses on the enemy in 
ships and aeroplanes. In New Guinea Australians and Americans 
are laboriously driving the Japanese back on their fastnesses. The 
immediate threat to Australia has been removed and the enemy: 
has been forced on to the defensive. But we cannot long be content 
with this laborious process of ejecting him yard by yard from his 
positions on the islands. Help must be brought to China, and 
soon. The enemy must feel the weight of Allied bombers on his 
own soil in Japan—and it is to be hoped that the limited Strategic 
Air Force based on south-eastern China, of which President 
Roosevelt spoke last Tuesday, may be developed, though we may 
not yet be in a position to launch an offensive in Burma. There is 
much here that requires planning, and in such a way that we may 
be ready, on the conclusion of the war with Germany, to despatch 
heavy forces without delay to the Far East to help China and take 
the strain off Australia. The appointment of Lord Louis Mount- 
batten to be Supreme Allied Commander South-East Asia is con- 
vincing evidence that vigorous offensive action is in prospect. 


Resistance in Denmark 


The spirit of the people of Denmark has been turning in recent 
months from passive to active resistance against the German occupy- 
ing authorities and their agents. It has been Nazi policy in Denmark 
to allow a certain latitude to the Danish administration, and even 
to Parliament, in the hope of securing more effective collaboration 
and getting the utmost for the benefit of Germany from Danish 
agriculture and industry. But hatred has been growing against the 
Germans, and hope been fostered by Allied victories, and sabotage 
Which began in a small way has now. become organised in a large 


YIM 


IN THE EAST 


way. Factories have been blown up, railways damaged and tele- 
phones cut; strikes have occurred on a large scale, and several 
Germans have been killed. Nor has the Danish Government adopted 
a compliant attitude. When the Germans demanded that Danes 
guilty of sabotage should be tried in German courts, the Government 
refused to acquiesce ; and though it issued a proclamation urging the 
people to abstain from violence it gave it to be understood that it 
would guard Danish interests. The war-work that is being done 
in Denmark is an important contribution to German production, and 
the Nazis can ill afford the slowing-up which has resulted from 
sabotage. Nor can Germany at this time easily afford to increase her 
garrisons, which she would certainly have to do if she attempted 
to browbeat the population as savagely as in the conquered countries. 
The Nazi “ New Order ” dangled before Denmark has been assessed 
at its true worth. Germany is not skilful at appeasement, but to 
have to resort to force everywhere is expensive. 


Himmler Omnipotent 


Heinrich Himmler, already leader of the S.S. and chief of the 
Gestapo, and by far the most powerful man in Germany next to 
Hitler himself, has now been given yet wider powers, becoming 
Minister of the Interior and general plenipotentiary for the Reich 
Administration. This last post gives him control of the whole Civil 
Service. There is thus introduced into a key office in the adminis- 
tration a man who directs and inspires the most ruthless police 
system in the world and a force which is in effect a private army of 
fanatical Nazis. It is likely that the person who really appointed 
Himmler is Himmler himself, just as in Italy Mussolini chose to 
concentrate many offices in his own person. His appearance in this 
new role indicates that the German nation as a whole is to be sub- 
jected to a course of discipline and dragooning after the heart of the 
most cynical and savage of all the Nazis—and that a situation exists 
which makes such discipline necessary. It is ingenuously pointed 
out by Berlin radio that the S.S. led by Himmler has always dis- 
played a “great cultural activity.” The time for more cultural 
activity has obviously come—for suppressing doubters, for checking 
defeatism by a free use of the concentration camp and the torture 
chamber, for establishing a frame of mind which will be more in- 
fluenced by terror of Himmler than by terror of bombs and invading 
armies. Goebbels has tried the policy of offering sympathy to 
sufferers. Himmler’s medicine is likely to be different. Where the 
sedative has failed the purge may temporarily succeed 
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Leaders in Liberated Countries 


Emphasis cannot be laid too strongly on the words used by Sir 
Stafford Cripps last Sunday, when he said that nothing must be 
done in defeated or liberated countries to prevent their people from 
choosing as their future leaders men who have opposed Fascism 
and Nazism. A tremendous responsibility rests on the United 
Nations, for in the near future they will be entering as conquerors 
enemy or enemy-occupied countries, as they have already entered 
Sicily, and they have to beware lest, in the improvisations of military 
rule, they should commit themselves to the support of the wrong 
people. There will not be lacking men, of whom Badoglio may be 
one, ready and willing to step into the shoes of the late dictator- 
governments and come to terms with us, or “ surrender uncondi- 

* tionally,” in the hope that they may keep the reins of office. There 
will be people of the Quisling class who may make out a case 
for themselves. The danger will lie in the fact that military respon- 
sibilities will remain long after surrender and occupation, and 
accommodation arrangements may be hurriedly made before it has 
been possible to ascertain the will of the people. It will be the duty 
of the United Nations to provide that any temporary administrations 
that may be formed under their aegis do not in any way frustrate 
our democratic purpose, which is to enable peoples to have govern- 
ments chosen by themselves. ‘That involves, of course, freedom 
to choose a system of government that is not democratic. 


Mr. Curtin’s Triumph 


In the Australian General Election a sweeping victory has been 
won by Mr. Curtin and the Labour Government. Though the full 
details of the results will not be known for another week or more, 
it is already established that the Government will have a larg: 
majority over all parties in the House of Representatives, and, what 
is more remarkable still, it will have a substantial majority also in 
the Senate when the newly elected members take their seats next 
year. The precarious balance on which it held power is a 
thing of the past, and the Labour Party can now look forward to 
some years of political security in which to prosecute the war with 
decision and face the subsequent problems of reconstruction. 
The vote may or may not indicate a desire on the part of the nation 
for party government ; it certainly does indicate a vote against the 
divided Opposition elements which, through their divisions, failed to 
inspire confidence in the electorate. But, above all, the result must 
be taken as showing the over-riding desire of the nation to have the 
war prosécuted with the utmost vigour, and Mr. Curtin’s victory is 
in large measure due to the fact that he has seen the country 
through perilous days, that he has organised the life of the nation 
for total war, and has now piloted it to the position where the tide 
has turned against the enemy Large numbers of voters with no 
Labour Party allegiance voted for him, and that is read as a sign 
that wider issues than those of party politics have determined the 
result, and that much of the support given to the Government has 
been given to ensure the position of a strong administration capable 
of handling a critical situation. 


India’s Increasing Population 

In spite of the difficulties created by the war the All India 
Census was taken in 1941, though some of the items recorded have 
had to be dropped. The report of the Commissioner, Mr. N. W. M. 
Yeatts, reveals trends of the greatest interest, such as the rapid 
increase in the population of cities, though there are still only 58 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, and the rise in various districts 
resulting from modern irrigation works and the provision of light 
and power. But the outstanding fact in the report is the immense 
increase in the population, and in the rate of increase. It has risen 
by 109,500,000 in the last 50 years, and by no less than $1,000,000 in 
the last ten years. So rapid a rate of reproduction neutralises any in- 
crease there may be in the means of subsistence, and makes a general 
rise in the standard of living almost hopeless. The very advantages 
which arise from improved health and medical. services in this 
respect turn to disadvantage. It is to the credit of the administration 
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that infant mortality and maternal mortality are reduced, and that 
there are far fewer deaths from cholera and plague, but it is disturb- 
ing to know that these improvements alone are likely to result in an 
addition of 70,000,000 persons to the population in the next 50 years. 
When it is suggested that education, by raising the standard of 
comfort, should tend to check this reckless reproduction, we are 
reminded that the figure of female literacy is only 2 per cent.—and 
literacy scarcely means education. This problem of excessive re- 
production is one of the most serious matters demanding social study. 


School Fees or No Fees? 

The interim report of Lord Fleming’s committee on the public 
schools and their relation to the reconstituted educational system 
of the country is an important document. It is issued because the 
question ‘of the payment of fees in a large number of such schools— 
the “ Direct Grant” schools, which receive a per capita subvention 
from the Board of Education,- as distinguished from “ maintained” 
and “aided” schools, which get financial assistance from the Local 
Education Authority—has become an urgent problem. The Govern- 
ment, in the recent White Paper on Education, has announced its 
policy of making education in the maintained and aided schools 
completely free. That leaves still undecided the position in regard 
to the Direct Grant schools and to a limited number of the better- 
known public schools which receive no grant from any public 
funds at all. Regarding the latter the Fleming Committee has made 
no recommendation as yet. The opinion it now expresses—that 
all fees in respect of tuition (boarding-fees are left out of account) in 
the Direct Grant schools should go—does not help Mr. Butler much, 
for while eleven members of the Committee advocate the abolition 
of fees, seven, including the chairman of the committee, Lord 
Fleming, and the Bishop of London, a former headmaster of Repton, 
advocate their retention, on grounds which cannot be set out at 
length here, but which deserve full and open-minded consideration. 
Notable among them is the contention that “it should be open to 
the parents, if they are prepared to pay, to find an education for 
their children more suitable than that which is provided by the 
Local Authority in their own area.” That is true, and nothing is 
likely to happen to prevent it happening in the case of schools, 
whether “ public” or private, which get no help from public funds; 
but the argument that where there is extensive help from such 
sources the education should be free needs a good deal of upsetting 


Civil Service Unions 


The Union of Post Office Workers has wisely decided to withdraw 
its application for affiliation to the Trades Union Congress, a step 
which threatened to embroil its members with the Government and 
expose them to penalties through a breach of the Trade Disputes 
Act. This last-minute withdrawal eases a situation which was 
embarrassing both to the T.U.C. and the Labour Party. It does not 
mean that the Union or the other Civil Service unions which have 
been contemplating similar action abandon their claims to become 
associated with the rest of the trade union movement, but that they 
now propose to press them in a constitutional way. It is assumed 
that they will drop the demand to share the political rights of other 
trade unions and will urge association for industrial purposes only— 
a suggestion put forward in the first place by representatives of the 
Liberal Party when they conferred with the T.U.C. The matter is 
one which concerns all sections of Labour, political and industrial; 
and for that reason a joint committee representing the T.U.C., the 
Labour Party, and the Parliamentary Labour Party has been set up 
to find a settlement ; and so seriously was it taken by the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party that it called a special meeting to discuss the 
question in London. Since the threat to the Government has now 
been withdrawn, the issue ought to be examined on its merits alone. 
Tht only reasonable objection to affiliation lay in the political 
functions it carried with it. If that is satisfactorily removed the 
claim of the unions ought to be conceded. It must be remembered 
that conditions of work and pay in one union are very closely bound 
up with those in others, 
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THE NEXT 


HE Quebec Conference, which ended on Tuesday, had sat for 

one day short of a fortnight. Though by the nature of 
things no detailed decisions can be announced, or even indicated, 
there is evidence that the time was well spent. The joint statement 
jssued after the last session by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, if it tells the world little, tells it at least this: that 
the whole field of war-operations was surveyed ; that all decisions 
necessary for forward action everywhere were duly taken; that 
further conferences will be needed, particularly one in which Russia 
will participate ; that the main military issue at Quebec was the 
war against Japan (with whom Russia is not at war) ; that full 
agreement was reached on the political issues underlying or arising 
out of the military operations ; and that an announcement regarding 
the recognition of, or “ relations with,” the French Committee 
of National Liberation will be made before the end of this week. 
To that official communication the less formal statements of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill to the Press added something but 
not much. The Prime Minister referred appositely to the turn the 
U-boat war had taken—he might have said a great deal on the 
revolution in the shipping situation resulting from the victory over 
the U-boat, the opening of the Mediterranean and the immense 
output of shipping in the United States—to the prospect of beating 
down our enemies “ one by one,” and, generally but suggestively, 
to the fact that there is “ something coming ” soon. 

So far as this goes there is no ground for criticism, and the 
congenital critics who are trying to magnify, or invent, differences 
between Britain and the United States on the one hand and Russia 
on the other might well turn to more productive employment. 
The absence of a Russian representative from the Quebec talks is 
fully explained first of all by M. Stalin’s inability to leave Russia, 
and secondly by the fact that operations against Japan were the 
main subject of discussion; if Russia had taken part in that discus- 
sion the effect might have been to precipitate that very attack by 
Japan which, on the whole, it is convenient for her at the moment to 
avoid. It is reasonable, moreover, to suppose that one topic which 
bulked only less large at Quebec than the war against Japan was 
an intensification of the war in Europe, with a view to relieving the 
pressure with which Russia is so valiantly coping—and, of course, 
with a view equally to larger results still. Russia could ask no 
better than that. Her direct collaboration in Allied strategy in 
Western Europe or the Mediterranean is not called for, since there 
is no case for any precise synchronisation. Russia is beating the best 
divisions Germany can produce, and, as our correspondent 
“Strategicus”” points out elsewhere, though Britain and America 
are in one way and another keeping vast German forces occupied 
as it is, the fact remains that if by new assaults in the west or south 
sixty German divisions, or anything like it, could be detached from 
the Russian front Russia might achieve a complete break-through 
in the east, and the joint offensive thus effected might compass 
Germany’s downfall sooner than most of us had hoped. 

On that vital question Quebec has shed little light. In one sense 
that is reassuring, for it must be supposed that the plans laid 
at Casablanca looked farther ahead than the capture of Sicily, and 
it would be highly disconcerting if military operations had to be 
held up till statesmen in Canada gave the word for a new move. 
There is in fact no reason for assuming that. It is to be hoped, on 
the contrary, that the word that went out from Quebec, if any did 
on this point, was for an‘acceleration of the military operations by 
every means possible. While the layman should be circumspect in 
his criticism of the generals, it is good neither for generals nor for 
leaders in any sphere of life to feel that in all circumstances they 
will be immune from criticism. And great as the universal admira- 
tion for the deliberate and systematic methods of Generals 
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Eisenhower and Alexander and Montgomery is, concern at the 
apparent failure to maintain the Allied momentum is visibly and 
intelligibly growing. Reasonable persons who had no desire to 
dogmatise on strategy felt surprise that Allied forces did not effect 
a landing somewhere in Calabria even before Sicily was completely 
cleared, with a view to taking the Germans escaping from Sicily 
in the rear. They still feel surprise that ten days after the 
Sicilian campaign ended the process of “ softening ” Italy by air- 
attack, which had already been in progress for some days, should 
not yet have opened the way for further action by land forces. It 
is recognised that such action may be reported at any moment, and 
that reasons which cannot be disclosed may account for the apparent 
delay. But that there should be some perplexity and even some 
uneasiness at the failure to maintain the maximum pressure on the 
enemy in Italy as well as everywhere else is no more than natural. 

Everything tends to emphasise the transcendent importance of 
the next six weeks in the development of the war. By the end of 
six weeks we shall be well into October, and on more fronts than 
one campaigning by that time will be difficult. Meanwhile all 
Europe is tensely awaiting that intensification of the Allied attack 
which every factor in the situation imperatively demands. Never 
was there a moment when vigorous action by the Allies promised 
more fruitful results. In France the population has been warned 
to hold itself in readiness, and sabotage is steadily growing. 
Wherever on the north, west or south coast an Allied landing is 
effected a rising of well-organised forces in the enemy’s rear can be 
counted on. In Yugoslavia and Greece guerilla bands are assum- 
ing the dimensions of a regular army, prepared, with complete 
and intimate knowledge of the terrain and liaison officers already 
avaflable, to co-operate with any Allied force which may effect a 
landing from the Adriatic or the Aegean. Germany’s satellites 
realise the situation to the full, and though they are still hopeful of 
getting something better than unconditional surrender terms they 
are likely, one by one, to put themselves in Allied hands rather 
than go on fighting as Germany’s henchmen with no hope of profit 
for themselves ; Finland may be the first of them. In such circum- 
stances, with the end of summer approaching, the case for swift 
and massive action by the Allies in more theatres than one is so 
manifest that the possibility of certain political considerations 
delaying it cannot be’ altogether ruled out. It may be that so 
far as such difficulties existed the statesmen at Quebec have 
either found a way round them or decided to override them. If 
so they have done useful work. For it would be a disaster if any- 
thing but purely military considerations should stand in the way 
of a concentration of assault on the fortress of Europe at every 
point, and at the earliest moment, possible. 

If any further arguments in favour of that were needed they 
would be found in whatever is known of the condition of Germany 
and Italy. So far as Italy is concerned, while it is clear that that 
unhappy country is being compelled for the moment to continue 
the war, it is equally clear that as an effective fighting force she 
may be almost entirely written off. That being so, the delay in 
action by the Allied land forces, and the continued “ softening ” of 
a country that is palpably as soft as putty already, becomes the 
more inexplicable. We need air-bases and certain ports in Italy 
badly, and it is hard to believe that there can be any insuperable 
difficulty about securing them. No doubt it is mecessary for plans 
and preparations to be complete, but plans must have been framed, 
and preparations made, long before the Sicilian enterprise was 
finished—or even begun. And while we are preparing, so is 
Germany. We shall have increasing resistance to meet the longer 
the assault on Italy is delayed. On the other hand success there 
would further lower the already depressed spirits of Germans both 
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at home and in the army. That depression is not to be exaggerated; 
there is no break in morale, and under the drastic Nazi discipline, 
of whose rigour the appointment of Himmler as Minister of the 
Interior is significant, there cannot be till the situation is desperate. 
But certain symptoms are worth noting. The bombing-offensive 
is rendering millions of Germans homeless, a fact which affects 
morale as well as industry ; there are reports of trouble with 
U-boat crews, who realise how increasingly perilous to themselves 
and how decreasingly injurious to their enemies their operations 
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are becoming ; the fate of Hamburg is notorious throughout the 
Reich and the fate of Berlin soon must be ; the loss of Kharkoy 
and other impending disasters in the east cannot be concealed or 
misinterpreted for long. Every new blow will leave its mark op 
minds on which despair of victory has fastened. The faster ang 
the fiercer the onset the sooner the inevitable end will be 
achieved. That is so plain that impatience at any avoid- 
able slackening or delay is neither to be wondered at nor 
suppressed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE various comments on the recall of M. Maxim Litvinov from 

Washington rather ignore the fact that no announcement has yet 
been made as to what the nature of M. Litvinov’s new work will 
be ; the interpretation to be placed on his transfer obviously depends 
to a considerable extent on that. As things stand two extreme 
explanations are possible. One is that in a desire to promote under- 
standing between Russia and Britain and America M. Molotov wants 
to have the Ambassadors with experience of both countries on the 
spot. The other is that to awaken Britain and America to a sense of 
realities the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs has recalled 
his envoys in both countries and replaced them by less important 
men. This latter suggestion can pretty certainly be disregarded. 
M. Maisky at least has gone back to a really important post, and 
his return to Moscow means promotion. The same may or may 
not be true of M. Litvinov; we do not yet know. As to relations 
between this country and Russia, that certain differences exist is no 
secret, but they are not serious, and the assumption that in regard 
to them all the right is on Russia’s side and alJ the wrong on ours 
is as inaccurate as it is perverse. There are likely, moreover, to be 
various opportunities in the near future of making contact and 
achieving understanding, quite apart from the possible visit of 
Mr. Eden to Moscow. Varicus conversations are likely, quite apart 
from the major tripartite conference foreshadowed in the Quebec 
communiqué. 

+. * - * 

The huge circulation of Mr. Wendell Willkie’s book Our World 
is no doubt due to the way he chose to have it published. There is 
a cloth-bound edition, of which 200,000 were sold within a month 
of publication, but what raised the total sales-figure to over a million 
in the same period was the one-dollar paper-bound edition, of which 
805,000 were sold. (That was up to May 8th of this year ; the figure 
has been vastly exceeded by this time.) This paper edition is, by 
our ideas of book publishing, a curious affair, for it is roughly the 
same size as The Spectator and runs to 80 pages of reading-matter. 
I calculate that the number of words is well under 70,000, which is 
less than one would expect for a book of this kind. The extent of 
the.sales can be well understood, for a man who within 49 days has 
seen and talked with General Montgomery at El Alamein, Marshal 
Stalin at Moscow, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and a host of 
lesser people at intermediate points of call must have a story to 
tell—and Mr. Willkie tells it straightforwardly and well. Inciden- 
tally he has enlarged my knowledge of the English (or American) 
language. “The greatest factor,” he writes on his last page, “ has 
been the fact that by the happenstance of good fortune. . ..” I 
see what he means, but why not just “ by good fortune.” 

* * * * 

It is quite impossible to measure the loss to sane Christianity, 
to religious unity, to Christian missions, to Christian internationalism, 
to Anglo-Indian and Anglo-American friendship and understanding, 
resulting from the sudden death of Dr. William Paton from an 
operation while en holiday. Paton possessed a combination of 
qualities as rare as it is effective,—fundamental convictions and 
deep earnestness, a lively sense of humour, running when 
occasion called for it to a timely touch of irreverence, a basic horror 
of religious clichés and empty phrases, a statesmanlike grasp of the 
limits of the possible as a stepping-stone to the realisation of 
the ideal. To this journal in particular the loss is great. Paton had 


written constantly for The Spectator, and would certainly have 
been called on to write constantly again, for on certain subjects no 
one else was likely to be as shrewd, as well-informed or as construc- 
tive. At 57 he had put very considerable achievement to his credit, 
But his influence and authority would have told more in the next 
ten years or so than ever before. 

7 * * 7 


I cannot feel that the institution of a Battle of Britain Sunday 
is a particularly happy thought. To set apart two Sundays in one 
month for our commemorations seems a little excessive. September 
5th is, as usual, and rightly, to be regarded as a special Day of 
Prayer as the fifth year of the war opens. Surely petitions and 
thanksgivings can be sufficiently comprehensive then to embrace the 
anniversary of the Battle of Britain three weeks later. Is, more. 
over, the Battle of Britain Sunday, which was not, so far ag | 
remember, observed in 1941 and 1942, to be henceforward an annua 
fixture? If the leaders of the Churches feel strongly that Sundays 
should be so allocated and have proposed it spontaneously the 
wisdom of their decision can be respected, though, so far as I am 
concerned, the respect is divorced from enthusiasm. If the pro 
posal comes from other quarters, not commonly concerned with 
church services and Sunday observances, doubts as to the wisdom 
of the proposal increase. I know, of course, that, technically, it is 
the King who has appointed the commemoration, but that is the 
way such announcements are always made. And in any case it 
would not be lése majesté to differ from the King on such a matter. 

* * 7 * 


From the vantage-point created by a seniority of fifteen years— 
the difference between 1828 and 1843—I congratulate the Economist 
wholeheartedly on the completion of its hundred years. It is a 
paper with great traditions, which it maintains in all respects today, 
expressing its views fearlessly, backing them with accurate knowledge, 
and coming as near to making abstruse economic and _ financial 
questions palatable to the general reader as the nature of such things 
permits. Founded in the anti-Corn Law interest in 1843, the 
Economist had among its earlier editors Bagehot (with Sir Robert 
Giffen as assistant) and Sir Robert Palgrave, and among its later Mr. 
Hartley Withers and Sir Walter Layton. The present editor, Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther, promises to go as far as any of them. Bagehot 
as editor of the Economist, and Hutton as editor of The Spectator 
were close friends. In a competition between their luxuriant beards 
the honours would have gone to Hutton. (In a similar contest 
today the editors of both journals would start level, from. scratch, 
with the odds, I fancy, in favour of Gower Street.) 

* 7 * * 


I have never felt much temptation to meddle with stars. They 
are something completely beyond me. That conviction is consider- 
ably strengthened by an article by the Astronomer-Royal which I 
read in last week’s Sunday Express. Sir Harold Spencer Jones there 
mentions casually that “the nearest known star is 25,000,000,000,000 
miles distant. There are stars in our Milky Way system at such 
great distances that their light takes about 100,000 years to reach 
us, and distant universes are known whose light takes 500,000,000 
years to reach us.” I have quoted Addison once or twice lately. I 
wonder what he would have thought if someone had told him that 
what he described as “the spacious firmament on high” meant 
this. JANus. 
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KHARKOV AND BEYOND 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE capture of Kharkov is a spectacular event, and it is greater, 

and not iess, than at first sight appears. It has been stated 
that Hitler insisted that the city should be held at all costs, and the 
general situation vouches for the credibility of the report. For his 
troops were still standing far away to the south-east, with the 
prospect of having their meagre communications cut by a descent 
on the Dnieper bend. At Oposhnya, indeed, the Russians were 
only some 80 miles from a point on the Dnieper, which lies 260 
miles west of Voroshilovgrad, where they have now opened an 
offensive against the Germans holding the Mius front. Even if 
Hitler, together with the German Staff, had maintained complete 
silence it was evident that Kharkov must be held, if the very con- 
siderable force occupying the Donetz bend was to keep its positions 
safely. 

Kharkov was not, therefore, abandoned as “ part of a well-planned 
movement of disengagement,” though it seems clear that the Ger- 
man units, half-encircled in the Russian attack, were able to escape. 
Indeed, we understand hardly anything about the Russian victory 
if we fail to grasp that here we are witnessing the historic develop- 
ment of a brilliant and massive offensive. The German Army is still 
immensely strong; its equipment is, in general, unsurpassed. In 
organisation and tactical ability it is second to none. It is driven 
along by the maniacal obstinacy of one who is completely insensible 
to human suffering, whether German or foreign. It is this army, 
the command of which is being constantly purged to weed our the 
reluctant or the unsuccessful, that has now been fighting for over 
seven weeks against Russia. If ever there were a tour de force it 
is here ; and we have seen Russia triumph again and again against 
all that the Wehrmacht could do. 

To describe the most recent Russian success as “ part of a well- 
planned movement of disengagernent ” is to mislead on the grandiose 
scale. Just as in the battle of the Kursk salient, the capture of 
Kharkov was the result of a counter-stroke. It is more than a fort- 
night since the Germans attempted to stem the advance, prevent the 
loss of the city and, if possible, regain control of the operations by a 
heavy counter-attack. By the use of infantry and tanks, including 
the S.S. Panzer Corps, the Germans struck hard and fought long 
and stubbornly. Once again the Russians absorbed the full weight 
of the attack, and then resumed their advance into the city and 
beyond. Even if we under-estimate that sequence of events, it is 
certain that neutral military observers will not fail to mark it ; and 
its lesson will not be lost upon the hitherto victorious German 
legions. For let us notice that at Stalingrad the Russians profited 
by fostering the German tendency to overplay their strategy ; and 
the same might be said of Tunisia. The German Army might 
attribute their defeats to appalling strategic conditions. But, in the 
Kursk salient and here about Kharkov, they have been clearly de- 
feated in battle. 

If we note this as marking a stage in the decline of the German 
Army, we have at the same time to recognise that it is the defect of 
a Titan. A glance at a map showing where the Germans at present 
stand acts as a cold douche on any tendency to exuberance. It is 
at once a measure of strength and weakness that Hitler’s divisions 
are still giving battle so far from their own frontiers From the 
Mius to the Pruth, for instance, is a distance of over 520 miles as 
the crow flies. Even in these days, when we have come to take 100 
miles as a mere bagatelle, that is a great distance. Velikie Luki is 
only about 330 :-niles from true Prussian territory. But the fact that 
Hitler maintains his stand so far from the Reich measures his re- 
luctance to admit that the gamble has been lost. When we survey 
the imposing Russia» successes of the last seven weeks, the great 
depth of the occupied Ukraine should chasten our speculations. 

But, keeping one’s mind firmly fixed on the actual sequence of 
tvents, this stand may provide us with some real comfort. It has 
been reported that Brauchitsch wished to adopt another strategy, 
that his plan was to fall back and leave the Russians to cope 
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with the burnt earth and destroyed communications; and that 
prospect has always been an unwelcome possibility. It can hardly 
be doubted that mere prudence would suggest “a well-planned 
movement of disengagement” on a great scale. Jf the Germans 
can actually disengage and fall back from the Donetz basin they 
may escape many evils in the immediate future. They can count 
on greatly complicating the Allied plans, and it does not seem im- 
possible that they should find positions that offer many fewer 
advantages to the attack. But it is in the highest degree doubtful 
whether they will attempt to apply such a policy. It is much to 
be doubted whether they dare. 

For one of the main results of the capture of Kharkov is the moral 
and political influence upon the German army and upon neutral 
nations. The change of tone in Sweden, and even in Turkey, cannot 
be dissociated from the change in the strategic outlook ; and clearly 
this is only a beginning. What we may expect to happen when the 
German armies are forced back upon their own frontiers can hardly 
form a pleasant subject for the anticipation even of those who hate 
the Germans most. We cannot guess where the ripples of these 
great events will cease. But the effect upon the German army itself 
cannot be ignored. If prudence suggests that we do not exaggerate, 
it is at least certain that retreats and unsuccessful counter-attacks 
affect even the most highly disciplined troops; and we have now 
had evidence that the Germans have characteristics that mark 
all truly militarist nations. .a Tunisia they showed that they can 
surrender wholesale when they think the game not worth the 
candle. This is not fighting ; it is making war. They tend, in fact, 
to be shaped by history, which has not hitherto awarded victory 
to the same nation uniformly. On the next occasion the lot may 
fall differently. 

But what most concerns us is the chance which the capture of 
Kharkov so clearly confirms. When we hear from Russia that we are 
expected to draw off some 60 divisions or so, that is a fact of which 
we should take note. If we are inclined to discount its value because 
it has been mentioned before, when the Russian army had not 
learned its lesson half so well, it is nevertheless probably an accurate 
refiection of the mind of the Russian Staff. It may be taken to mean 
that if the Allies can draw off an additional 60 divisions the Russian 
Army can then defeat the German force and drive it headlong from 
occupied territory. That is, and ever has been, the objective of the 
Allies. But it represents a very difficult task in the south and west ; 
and it is made no more palatable by misrepresentation. 

It is admitted that about a third of the German field divisions 
are far beyond the Russian borders, and cannot be withdrawn because 
of the Allied threats. But there is also a vast army of A.A. and 
various defence forces held down in Germany and occupied territory 
by the Allied air-offensive. The actual numerical strength so im- 
mobilised may amount to half the total of the German troops on the 
Russian front. ‘To ignore this contribution is to pay little tribute to 
one’s common sense _ In effect, it is probably true to say that the 
Allies hold outside of Russia the full numerical equivalent of the 
enemy troops on that front. If the Allies are actually engaging none 
of the field divisions at this moment that is a state which could 
be roughly paralleled at times in Russia. For, of course, Russia 
is not engaging all the enemy divisions on her front now ; and there 
have been periods when there has been little movement of any sort. 

The argument for the second front does not depend upon any 
such comparisons or misrepresentations, and it is the stronger 
when they are completely ignored. It depends upon the evident 
fact that Russia is inflicting one heavy defeat after another on the 
German army, that our ally has apparently now developed a skill 
in tactics that, to some extent, overshadows that of the Germans. 
She always had a sounder strategic insight ; but now she has, not 
once but several times, accepted battle on terms set by the Germans 
and defeated them. The campaign of the last seven weeks has 
even been thrilling ; and examination simply shows up new charac- 
teristics that compel admiration. Russia is apparently on the 
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march ; and although, for the reason I have suggested, the demand 
that we should draw off some 60 divisions cannot be taken too 
literally as an exact programme, it affords a measure that has now 
the sanction of victory. 

Developments are preparing outside Russia; the one thing which 
arouses discouragement, and perhaps dismay, in some quarters is the 
hiatus between the different campaigns when time is so valuable. 
It is impossible to forecast what may happen in Russia in the cam- 
paigning-season that yet remains ; but so certain has been the Russian 
handling of the situation in the East, so successful have been the 
operations against the gateway of the southern front, that, with some 
weakening of the concentration against her, it is no exaggeration 
to say that before winter comes the outlook might be revolutionised. 
It is imperative the Allies should select their immediate objectives 
with wisdom ; but, above all, it is necessary they should act with 
vigour. We owe it to ourselves even if the debt to Russia is not 
always fully recognised ; and it cannot be denied that there seems 
a lack of co-ordination between the Russian and the other United 
Nation plans. We should have passed that point long ago: for the 
war is but one, and we shall not attain victory as soon, or as com- 
pletely as we might, unless we act accordingly. 


AMGOT MEN 


By PETER MATTHEWS 


HE British share of the Allied Military Government of 

territories wrested from the enemy is the province of the 
Directorate of Civil Affairs at the War Office. Civil Affairs Officers 
are trained for their werk at a Civil Affairs Staff College. This 
emphasis upon “ Civil Affairs ” is, in a sense, misleading, for it tends 
to obscure the essentially military function of the Civil Affairs branch. 
The job of the R.A.S.C. is to create conditions which will ensure the 
defeat of the enemy. This is precisely the function of the Civil 
Affairs Officer. Failuré to ensure order and tranquillity immediately 
behind the front can be as disastrous as failure. to maintain an 
orderly flow of rations and ammunition to the front line. 

The tasks which fall to the Civil Affairs Officer are of peculiar 
complexity and delicacy. In areas which only a few hours 
previously were battlefields, he must recreate all the complex 
services of a civilian administration. In doing so, he must avoid 
every unnecessary call on the services of the army, which must be 
left to get on with the fighting unhampered by superfluous calls on it. 
Epidemics which break out amongst the civilians would spread to 
the army and impair its fighting efficiency. Failure to husband 
existing food-stocks, or to use local transport to the best advantage, 
would mean unnecessary calls upon the food-supplies and the 
transport of the army, and the enemy would profit from this diver- 
sion. Delay in restoring fire-fighting services would immensely 
increase the damage done by hostile bombing-attacks on areas 
immediately behind the front. A breakdown of law and order would 
mean the diversion of fighting troops for police duty. In short, any 
serious failure by the officers of the Civil Affairs branch might make 
the difference between victory and defeat in a crucial battle. 


If his job is to be done successfully, the Civil Affairs Officer 
will have to muster almost superhuman qualities. If chaos is to be 
avoided—with all its disastrous consequences for the conduct of 
military operations—the period of transition from enemy to allied 
rule must be reduced to a minimum. Therefore, he must be ready 
to take important decisions without reference to higher authority. 
He must be a man of unusual tact if he is to establish satisfactory 
working relations with local mayors, police officials, medical and fire 
prevention officers. He must be a forceful personality, for, 
inevitably, he will have on occasion to invoke the assistance of the 
various services of the army, heavily preoccupied though they may be 
with strictly military duties. He must be a man of infinite 
resourcefulness, able to put to the best use any captured stocks over 
and above those required for the immediate needs of the population. 
Wherever possible, he must have a knowledge of the local language— 
although, obviously, there is not a superabundance of competent 
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officers with a knowledge of, say, Albanian or Finnish or Serbo- 
Croat or Bulgarian. It is clear, then, that a good Civil Affairs Officer 
must be a man of the first quality; the successful functioning of 
Allied Military Government depends on the extent to which it 
can attract men of quite unusual talent. 

The training given to future Civil Affairs Officers is no less 
important than the selection of suitable candidates. A proportion of 
these officers come straight to the service from civilian life, and they 
must be given a thorough grounding in the intricacies of army 
organisation, both British and American. For they must know 
which branch of the army—and indeed which officer in that branch 
—they should call upon in a given situation. They must be familiar 
with the meaning of the strings of initials in which the army delights, 
For instance, if they think that, in army parlance, A.R.P. means Air 
Raid Precautions, they may spend invaluable time chasing an elusive 
Ammunition Refilling Point when they really want an officer in 
charge of Passive Air Defence. In addition, they must know the 
conditions in the country in which they are to work. If their job 
is administrative, they must understand the essentials of its system 
of local administration. They must know the right way to approach 
the mayor. If their job is food control, they must master the 
intricacies of the rationing system. They will need a knowledge of 
the psychology of the people with whom they will have to deal. It 
goes without saying, of course, that they must be proficient in their 
own particular job, whether it be fire-fighting or the organisation of 
medical services. 

Without being unduly optimistic, one may assume that, in the 
next few months, the British and American armies will require a 
substantial number of these well-trained supermen. Future Civil 
Affairs Officers will need a basic training, followed by specialised 
training for a particular job in, say, Foggia, or Durazzo, or Grenoble, 
or in Trondhjem. Basic training is being given at present, both 
here and in the United States. Specialised training for a particular 
job can best be given in the weeks immediately preceding a given 
operation.. The flow of “graduates” from the Civil Affairs Staff 
College, and the similar colleges in the United States, will be roughly 
constant; the demand for them on the battlefronts will be irregular 
and spasmodic, according to the development of military operations. 
Given the exigencies of the military time-table, it must be difficult 10 
provide the officer-student, during his basic-training period, with 
more than a grounding in the knowledge which he will need. But 
the interval between basic training and the final polishing for a 
particular job should provide time for some kind of “ post-graduate 
course.” The time and expense involved in this “ post-graduate 
training ” will be amply justified, even though it means withdrawing 
the future Civil Affairs Officer from other duties. For the degree of 
his efficiency and knowledge may vitally affect the course of a given 
operation. And the smoothness with which Allied Military Govern- 
ment works will greatly influence the relations between the invading 
armies and the civilian population. 

The visitor to the Civil Affairs Staff College cannot fail to be 
impressed by the way in which the job of training is being tackled. 
Instruction is largely in the hands of men with actual experience of 
the kind of problem which the future C.A.O. will have to tackle. 
The fullest use appears to be made of the latest reports of actual 
experience from Sicily. At the end of the course, student officers 
must go through a practical “ exercise,” in which they are confronted 
with the sort of situation, and the sort of problem, which it will be 
their task to meet. They are trained to regard themselves as units 
in a completely fused Anglo-American service, in which, thanks to 
the system of “interleaving,” an American Brigadier will be 
sandwiched between a British General and British and American 
Colonels, or vice versa. Since A.M.G. is so essentially an Anglo- 
American service, the appointment of a U.S. liaison officer who was 
peculiarly suited to win the respect of his colleagues and of the 
student-officers is particularly to be welcomed. 

There is a substantial contingent of U.S. officers attending the 
courses, but fewer officers from other Allied countries than might 
have been expected. When Allied territory is being liberated, an 
officer from the country in question will have the inestimable 
advantage, in dealing with local officials, of knowing the language, 
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the country and its institutions, knowledge which even the best 
jnstruction can hardly impart in the same degree. It is true that 
he is exposed, as the British or American officer is not, to the 
temptation of interfering in local political squabbles—A.M.G. is by 
its very nature non-political, and even, perhaps, anti-political. And 
the British or American officer has a corresponding advantage. If 
it is unavoidably necessary to invoke the assistance of some branch 
of the army, he will be far better able than the Allied officer to press 
home his claims, for he will not be suspected of sacrificing the 
demands of military operations unnecessarily to the claims of the 
population. 

In the last resort; the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the performance of A.M.G. certainly seems to justify the selection 
and training of the Civil Affairs Officers now at work in Sicily. The 
general avoidance of disorder, the complete absence of epidemics 
and the fact that only one case of brigandage has been reported, all 
point to the soundness of te principles on which Civil Affairs 
officers have been selected and trained. 


IN A FLYING FORTRESS’ 


By COL. CORNIGLION-MOLINIER 


IVE o’clock in the morning; a knock on my door and Captain 
F Fox tries to whistle the reveille, which is almost the same in 
the American as in the French army. But he sat up late last night 
and the result is not too good. He has come to tell me that briefing 
begins in half an hour. It is August, but it is chilly all the same in 
the jeep which carries me through the misty countryside to the 
aerodrome. I arrive at the same moment as the Base Commandant, 
a very tall, very young, very dark and very handsome lieutenant- 
colonel. All the crews spring to their feet. The Colonel says a word, 
which I do not catch, to them, and everyone sits down again at once. 

First of all the Intelligence Officer mounts the platform, and I am 
struck at once by the tone and effectiveness of his talk. It is not an 
officer giving instructions to other officers or soldiers. It is a 
specialist explaining to fellow-citizens the importance of the mission 
they are about to undertake. These men he is addressing are going 
to risk their lives. It is necessary to convince them that the 
destruction of a magnesium factory is worth that. The information 
he gives them is astonishingly detailed. Now he has the light 
switched off, and projects on a white sheet maps of larger and larger 
scale, with photographs taken from all angles. The slides are so 
perfect, and accompanied by a commentary so precise, that, when I 
find myself over the objective, I shall experience the strange illusion 
of having seen it all before. 

The Communications Officer takes the Intelligence Officer’s place. 
He indicates the different wave-lengths that will be used during the 
flight and the agreed code-words. Then the Meteorologist takes his 
turn on the platform. Darkness once more, and here we are listen- 
ing to a general talk on the atmospheric conditions from Iceland to 
Russia. Then to curves and isobars succeed maps of the countries, 
the coasts, the seas, over which the crews are to fly, and above these 
hills, these plains, these woods and these seas floats every kind of 
cloud over or through which we have to fly, or which we shall find 
Today, for example, we 
shall have almost all the way to our objective at a height of 
3,000 metres a sea of cloud which will only break up some ten kilo- 
metres from the place we are going to bomb. Accustomed as I am to 
the frequently flagrant miscalculations of our meteorologists of yester- 
day, I remain a little sceptical. It will need the experience of the 
event to convince me. Fourthly, the Engineer Officer appears. The 
flight is of X kilometres, involving X hours at such and such an 
altitude and X revolutions a minute. Petrol consumption will be 
X litres per hour per motor. Then we shall climb to altitude Y 
and turn to scale Y and consume Y litres per motor. This series of 
conferences ends with a short address from the Group Commandant, 
who summarises succinctly the most important points and explains 
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to the crews the importance of today’s raid; he Knows that he 
can count on them. He then explains the order and formation 
to be observed during the flight, and the names of the different 
leaders and sub-leaders. Soberly he wishes them good luck. 

Now everyone is ready. The signal from the Command Post, 
and the first machine takes off. Every ten seconds like clock-work 
another one follows. We have first a kind of cross-country run over 
England to pick up the other groups which have taken off from other 
landing-grounds. When finally all the groups are assembled, the 
sign for the real departure is given. The first machines are already 
far out to sea while the last are still far inland. It is the vision of an 
armada. As we fly through the clouds, I take the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of the members of the crew. I have a word 
with the Pilot, who comes from Pineville, West Virginia, and is 
Scottish by origin; with the Navigator, who hails from Providence, 
Rhode Island; with the Bombardier from Jasper, Texas; with the 
Engineer from Harlowton, Montana; with the Radio-Operator, of 
Czech origin, from Rockford, Illinois, and. so on. In this crew, nine 
States, four or five European countries, three or four religions, are 
represented. All these men are Americans, proud of being 
Americans, united by a strong and cheerful camaraderie, as our 
Provengals, our Bretons and our Alsatians might be in our bombers. 
Old Europe has poured out its human riches; America has 
assimilated them. It has made of these Scots, of these Czechs, of 
these Frenchmen and these Italians the free citizens of a great 
Republic. Must it then be the New World and it alone that can 
realise what the Old World has vainly dreamed of for so long? 


During most of our flight the sun is hidden, but that doesn’t 
worry us, since it means that we are thus protected from flak. As 
we reach the objective, the sky clears completely, as the Meteorologist 
has foretold, and the objective, which we have seen already this 
morning at the briefing, seems specially illuminated for our benefit. 
Fortune is with us. The bombing begins. I am conscious at this 
moment—much more conscious than my American friends—of a 
feeling of intense delight. I see toppling down like card-castles not 
only buildings in that part of the port in which our objective is 
situated, but also in the neighbouring quarter,—and we are only 
the first wave. It is clear that the flak is heavy and accurate, ° 
equally clear that the German fighters are beginning to climb all 
round us, but nothing can make me take my eyes off this destruction, 
this disintegration, of a piece of the German war-machine. When I 
think that in 1915 I made every excuse to fly in a fighter, because the 
idea of bombing was hateful to me. . .. Two wars in a life- 
time.... What I saw in France during the retreat, crowds 
machine-gunned on the roads, the terror, the massacres, has left in 
me no single trace of sentimentality, which seems to me today simply 
soft and stupid. There you are, dirty dogs, that’s for you, and 
that, and that, and there’s ten times as much coming behind us, 
and tonight it will be the British, and then it will be the French 
with their swift Bostons, and then it will be the Americans again. 
Well, supermen, you shall get it, you shall get super-packets, 

German fighters attack us in front and astern. I note with satis- 
faction that two-thirds of the fighters are painted black. They were 
designed for night-fighting, and the Germans are compelled to use 
them in broad daylight because of the shortage of machines. All 
the easier to aim at. I observe that all the Messerschmitts attack 
us at long range. The Fortresses, grouped in close formation, reply 
with all their heavy machine-guns (we should almost be inclined to 
call them cannon). Never have they deserved their name better. 
There are twenty of them, each carrying twelve machine-guns, each 
machine-gun firing 800 shots a minute. Such is the concentration of 
fire that no fighter can come near without being instantly sent 
crashing in flames or exploding in the air. They sign to me that the 
fighters are attempting a new tactic. They are attacking from a 
distance and aiming at the four propellers, which offer a fair-sized 
target. If they are successful in putting one or two motors out of 
action, the damaged machine is slowed down and left to drop back 
to the rear. Then the enemy fighters concentrate on it, a dozen or 
fifteen of them, like hyenas on a carcase. 
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The new tactic has no success against us today. I see in the 
distance a black fighter crashing down. Our twenty Fortresses keep 
their formation to the end. For the first time in my long career I 
have the satisfied sensation that the heavy aeroplane, well armoured 
and heavily armed, carries the day, in spite of everything, over the 
light fighter. Up till the moment that I took part myself in one of 
these expeditions, I confess that I always wondered how the Flying 
Fortresses scored so many victories over enemy fighters. Now the 
surprise would be rather the other way. The enemy fighters 
follow us a long way on the road home, and always at a respectful 
distance. They are probably hoping for some failure of a motor. 
Their patience, I fancy, is rarely rewarded. Today after following 
us for more than eighty miles out to sea, they make a feint of turn- 
ing home. But I have hardly stretched myself out for a brief rest 
when the machine guns start crackling again. It is Messerschmitts 
110 trying to take advantage of the sea of clouds to make an 
unexpected attack. They get a warm reception, and I see two of 
them crashing into the sea. Here we are once more over the English 
coast. We circle for a moment, and let the few machines in front 
of us land, and then we come down ourselves. We taxi up to our 
dispersal-point. Once landed, the members of the crew break into 
a kind of Indian war-dance. 


EQUALITY 


By C. S. LEWIS 


AM a democrat because I believe in the Fall of Man. I think 
I most people are democrats for the opposite reason. A great deal 
of democratic enthusiasm descends from the ideas of people like 
Rousseau, who believed in democracy because they thought man- 
kind so wise and good that everyone deserved a share in the govern- 
ment. The danger of defending democracy on those grounds is 
that they’re not true. And whenever their weakness is exposed, 
the people who prefer tyranny make capital out of the exposure. 
I find that they’re not true without looking further than myself. 
I don’t deserve a share in governing a hen-roost, much less a nation, 
Nor do most people—all the people who believe advertisements, 
and think in catchwords.and spread rumours. The real reason for 
democracy is just the reverse. Mankind is so fallen that no man 
can be trusted with unchecked power over his fellows. Aristotle 
said that some people were only fit to be slaves. I do not con- 
tradict him. But I reject slavery because I see no men fit to be 
masters. 

This introduces a view of equality rather different from that in 
which we have been trained. I do not think that equality is one 
of those things (like wisdom or happiness) which are good simply 
in themselves and for their own sakes. I think it is in the same 
class as medicine, which is good because we are ill, or clothes which 
are good because we are no longer innocent. I don’t think the old 
authority in kings, priests, husbands, or fathers, and the old 
obedience in subjects, laymen, wives, and sons, was in itself a de- 
gtading or evil thing at all. I think it was intrinsically as good 
and beautiful as the nakedness of Adam and Eve. It was rightly 
taken away because men became bad and abused it. To attempt 
to restore it now would be the same error as that of the Nudists, 
Legal and economic equality are absolutely necessary remedies for 
the Fall, and protection against cruelty. ; 

But medicine is not good. There is-no spiritual sustenance in 
flat equality. It is a dim recognition of this fact which makes much 
of our political propaganda sound so thin. We are trying to be 
enraptured by something which is merely the negative condition 
of the good life. And that is why the imagination of people is so 
easily captured by appeals to the craving for inequality, whether 
in a romantic form of films about loyal courtiers or in the brutal 
form of Nazi ideology. The tempter always works on some real 
weakness in our own system of values: offers food to some need 
which we have starved. 

When equality is treated not as a medicine or a safety-gadget but 
as an ideal we begin to breed that stunted and envious sort of mind 
which hates all superiority. That mind is the special disease of 
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democracy, as cruelty and servility are the special diseases of 
privileged societies. It will kill us all if it grows unchecked. The 
man who cannot conceive a joyful and loyal obedience on the one 
hand, nor an unembarrassed and noble acceptance of that obedience 
on the other, the man who has never even wanted to kneel or to bow, 
is a prosaic barbarian. But it would be wicked folly to restore these 
old inequalities on the legal or external plane. Their proper place 
is elsewhere. 

We must wear clothes since the Fall. Yes, but inside, under 
what Milton called “these troublesome disguises,” we want the 
naked body, that is, the real body, to be alive. We want it, on 
proper occasions, to appear: in the marriage-chamber, in the public 
privacy of a men’s bathing-place, and (of course) when any medical 
or other emergency demands. In the same way, under the necessary 
outer covering of legal equality, the whole hierarchical dance and 
harmony of our deep and joyously accepted spiritual inequalities 
should be alive. It is there, of course, in our life as Christians: 
there, as laymen, we can obey—all the more because the priest has 
no authority over us on the political level. It is there in our rela. 
tion to parents and teachers—all the more because it is now a willed 
and wholly spiritual reverence. It should be there also in marriage, 

This last point needs a little plain speaking. Men have 0 
horribly abused their power over women in the past that to wives, 
of all people, equality is in danger of appearing as an ideal. But 
Mrs. Naomi Mitchison has laid her finger on the real point. Have 
as much equality as you please—the more the better—in ou 
marriage laws: but at some level consent to inequality, nay, delight 
in inequality, is an erotic necessity. Mrs. Mitchison speaks of 
women so fostered on a defiant idea of equality that the mere 
sensation of the male embrace rouses an undercurrent of resentment 
Marriages are thus shipwrecked. This is the tragi-comedy of the 
modern woman; taught by Freud to consider the act of love the 
most important thing in life, and then inhibited by feminism from 
that internal surrender which alone can make it a complete 
emotional success. Merely for the sake of her own erotic pleasure, 
to go no further, some degree of obedience and humility seems to be 
(normally) necessary on the woman’s part. 

The error here has been to assimilate all forms of affection to 
that special form we call friendship. It indeed does imply equality, 
But it is quite different from the various loves within the same 
household. Friends are not primarily absorbed in each other. It is 
when we are doing things together that friendship springs up— 
painting, sailing ships, praying, philosophising, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder. Friends work in the same direction. Lovers look at 
each other: that is, in opposite directions. To transfer bodily all 
that belongs to one relationship into the other is blundering. 

We Britons should rejoice that we have contrived to reach much 
legal democracy (we still need more of the economic) without losing 
our ceremonial Monarchy. For there, right in the midst of our 
lives, is that which satisfies the craving for inequality, and acts as a 
permanent reminder that medicine is not food. Hence a man’s 
reaction to Monarchy is a kind of test. Monarchy can easily be 
“debunked ”; but watch the faces, mark well the accents, of the 
debunkers. These are the men whose tap-root in Eden has been 
cut: whom no rumour of the polyphony, the dance, can reach—men 
to whom pebbles laid in a row are more beautiful than an arch, Yet 
even if they desire mere equality they cannot reach it. Whére men 
are forbidden to honour a king they honour millionaires, athletes, or “ 
film-stars instead: even famous prostitutes or gangsters. For 
spiritual nature, like bodily nature, will be served; deny it food and 
it will gobble poison, 

And that is why this whole question is of practical importance. 
Every intrusion of the spirit that says “I’m as good as you ” into our 
personal and spiritual life is to be resisted just as jealously as every 
intrusion of bureaucracy or privilege into our politics. Hierarchy 
within can alone preserve egalitarianism without. Romantic attacks 
on democracy will come again. We shall never be safe unless we 
already understand in our hearts all that the anti-democrats can say, 
and have provided for it better than they. Human nature will not 
permanently endure flat equality if it is extended from its proper 
political field into the more real, more concrete fields-within. Let us 
wear equality; but let us undress every night. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week an interesting book which has 

been published recently in the United States upon the subject 
of the German temperament. It is called Is Germany Incurable? 
and-is written by Dr. Richard M. Brickner, who*holds the post of 
Assistant Professor of. Clinical Neurology at Columbia University. 
Dr. Brickner has come to the conclusion, after considerable study of 
the dotuments in the case, that “the national group we call Germany 
behaves and has long behaved startlingly like an individual involved 
in a dangerous mental trend.” From his own clinical experience 
and as “a responsible medical diagnosis” he defines that trend as 
paranoia. This form of mental affliction is more dangerous than any 
other pattern of insanity. There are six main symptoms by which 
the paranviac type can be identified. In the first place there is the 
need to dominate. “ Paranoids,” writes Dr. Brinkner, “ believe that 
the only way to insure one’s safety from the menace of other people 
is to become powerful enough to control them.” “They are,” he 
adds, “passionately concerned, in their relations with everybody 
else, with determining who is ‘ superior’ or ‘ inferior. The notion 
of equality is inadmissible, and, if it occurs, intolerable.” The 
second major symptom is suspicicusness, often developing into 
actual persecution-mania. ‘The third is megalomania, or an 
exaggeratedly high opinion of one’s own importance. A fourth 
characteristic of the paranoiac is what Dr. Brickner calls “false 
rumination ” or “ retrospective falsification” by which the paranoiac 


"js able to create a fiction of deliberate conspiracy against himself. 


A fifth symptom is the careful logic with which these fictions are 
rationalised, and a sixth symptom is what Dr. Brickner calls “ the 
device of projection,” namely, the tendency to attribute one’s own 
misfortunes or failings to the malice of someone else. 

* * *x *x 


How far are these six symptoms present in the case of Germany? 
Nobody would deny the desire for domination or that strange pre- 
occupation with status which is so constant a feature of the German 
mind. Phrases such as “hammer or anvil,” “world-power or 
collapse,” echo along the corridors of German history and are some- 
thing more than mere rhetorical images; they invoke and echo feel- 
ings which are specifically German feelings. | Nobody, moreover, 
who has lived any length of time in Germany would deny the dis- 
proportionate amount of suspiciousness in which the Germans 
indulge; again and again as one reads German history or official 
despatches one is astounded that so intelligent a race should con- 
sistently attribute to others motives and intentions which they do 
not, in fact, possess. Megalomania again, although a defect common 
to all active peoples, assumes for the Germans a special sense of 
destiny or mission. “Germany,” wrote Friedrich Sieburg “is not 
a way of life ; she is a destiny.” The process which Dr. Brickner 
calls “false rumination” is a peculiarly German process ; it leads 
many a German to create from German history a wholly incorrect 
theme of persecution. The “stab in the back” legend of 1918 
is in itself a typical instance of “ retrospective falsification.” It 
must be admitted also that the average German, as the average 
paranoiac, likes to weave these several fictions into some logical 
pattern which, to himself at least, is wholly convincing. And 
finally we have only to consider Hitler’s evocation of the Jewish 
and the Bolshevik bogeys to agree with Dr. Brickner that “the 
device of projection” is one to which the Germans consistently 


succumb, 
*x * - 


Dr. Brickner recognises of course that it is dangerous to generalise 
about a whole people. He admits that some of his six symptoms 
are present among other nations, and that there are many Germans 
who are completely immune to all paranoiac infection. But he 
contends, and I think rightly, that the Germans display these six 
symptoms more frequently and to a larger degree than any other 
people in the world. “It is,” he writes, “ the repetition of a pattern 
of behaviour that is all-important,” and in considering German 


content is higher.” 


history and philosophy during the last two hundred years he 
recognises that these six symptoms recur constantly and in extreme 
forms. “What distinguishes German aggression,” he writes, “ is 
the megalomania, the sense of mission, the fanatic violence and 
above all the irrationality, that invariably accompanies it. The 
unremitting complaints about ‘unjust treatment,’ ‘ encirclement,’ 
‘need for Lebensraum,’ always couched in thé idiom of the martyr, 
make German spokesmen sound remarkably like people typically 
involved in a paranoid trend.” The blood theory so fanatically 
preached by Alfred Rosenberg in Der Mythus des XX fahr- 
hunderts does without doubt carry with it the wind of the wings 
of madness. The remarkable, and almost universal, incapacity of 
the German to see himself as others see him or to judge his own 
actions by any impersonal standard, does in fact suggest a degree 
of fanaticism which is scarcely normal. The strange contrast between 
his unbounded gift of self-pity and his frequent pitilessness to others 
does, it is true, imply an extreme intensity of egoism. I am thus 
inclined to agree with Dr. Brickner when he asserts that “ German 
culture has developed a set of densely paranoid values” and that 
“the Nazi group-phenomenon may go down in text-books as the 
classic example of an’ extreme group-paranoid trend existing in 


western civilisation.” What cure, therefore, does Dr. Brickner 
recommend for this disease? 
* * * * 
Basing his advice upon his own experience with individual 


paranoiacs, the Doctor is convinced that the appeasement method 
is of no value at all. It is impossible to negotiate with a paranoiac, 
since the latter’s conception of an agreement “is not a mutually 
advantageous exchange, but a manifestation of his dominance over 
the other party rationalised in terms of his illusory immediate wants.” 
“ The paranoid,” he writes again,” has no mental facilities for under- 
standing an unsympathetic outsider’s attitude toward his successive 
demands, each prefaced by a broken pledge. To him each fresh 
demand is even better justified than the last, because its emotional 
This, I fear, is accurate psychology, and had 
we understood it better we might have been spared the humiliations 
of Godesberg and Munich. The first thing to do, therefore, is to 
recognise the paranoiac when you meet him and to decide from 
the outset that, when dealing with the irrational, reason is unlikely 
to be of much avail. The second thing to do is to deprive the 
paranoiac of his revolver, since, so long as he retains it, murder 
is certain to result. And the third thing to do is to discover “a 
clear area” in his temperament and to seek by every means to 
enlarge that area. Thus the only possible treatment of the individual 
paranoiac is to place him under restraint and then to find and 
exploit that area of his personality which is not entirely drenched 


with paranoia. 
. * * . 


The same treatment should, in Dr. Brickner’s opinion, be applied 
to paranoiac groups, such as the German people. The “clear area” 
in their case is represented by those members of the community 
who have never manifested extreme paranoiac principles. This 
section of the German people should be placed in power and given 
every facility to extend the circle of sanity. It will not*be sufficient, 
however, to render these “clear” individuals “the vehicle of a 
non-paranoid culture-value”; it will also be necessary to secure 
that “clear” behaviour becomes emotionally attractive to more 
and more Germans, “receiving rewards in success and respect 
parallel to those formerly accorded to paranoid behaviour.” This 
amounts to saying that the Germans in future must be denied no 
opportunity other than the opportunity of making a Third German 
War. That is something more than a truism, although I doubt 
myself whether Dr. Brickner, however great his zeal for psychiatry, 
would have wished to see one of his paranoiac patients installed 
in Wall Street. Yet although his cure does not get us much 
further, his diagnosis does. It certainly reminds us of the futility 
of dealing rationally with the irrational. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


** Sunny River.’ At the Piccadilly Theatre‘: The Watched Pot.” 
At the Arts Theatre. 

Tus new musical play, which certainly derives from the. great 
success of Show Boat, should also prove successful. It is a story of 
New Orleans on the Mississippi in the State of Louisiana during the 
Napoleonic wars, and Miss Dora Zinkeisen’s scenery and costumes 
deserve first place in any mention of the show’s attractions. Of 
equal value is Miss Evelyn Laye. Certainly she may be something 
of an acquired taste ; it may take you almost the whole of the first 
act to acquire it, but, slightly chilled as I was at the beginning by her 
artificiality and a perfunctory manner, she has a personality and looks 
that make their unshattering way, and before the end of the perform- 
ance I found myself looking forward to her return each time she left 
the stage. One can hardly pay higher tribute to a musical comedy 
star. Miss Edith Day is an accomplished performer whose merits 
we know, but Mr. Don Avory is a newcomer who deserves watching. 
In a song about a winding road which the hero and heroine walk 
down together Mr. Sigmund Romberg, who composes the abundant 
and mellifluous music, has endeavoured to rival the “Ole Man 
River” song of Show Boat. The trick is to find a sufficiently lush 
tune and repeat it interminably until—like Mark Twain’s “ Punch :n 
the presence of the passenger ”—even the tone-deaf might wish in 
vain to forget it. I am thankful to say that I succeeded in promptly 
forgetting “ The Winding Road” and I hope I shall never hear it or 
“Ole Man River” again. If you have an equally strong power of 
rejection then Sunny River will have no terrors for you but give 
you much to enjoy. 

The Arts Theatre Festival of English Comedy which continues 
until October 3rd has now produced its final play of the season, The 
Watched Pot, described as “an Edwardian Comedy of Manners,” by 
H. H. Munro and Charles Maude. Munro, or “ Saki,” as he is 
better known, is the author of that famous mot, “She was a good 
cook as cooks go and as cooks go she went.” He had a biting wit, 
the chief appetising ingredient of this comedy, which otherwise does 
not rise above the level of a clever dramatic charade. Even this 
wit has occasionally a slightly musty and truly Edwardian flavour, but 
there is enough malicious salt in it to make it gaily entertaining. 
Such a comedy calls for extremely sure and polished acting, which 
it did not always get—though nothing could have been better than 
the Trevor of Peter Jones or the René St. Gall of Denys Blakelock. 
On the other hand, Susan Richards lacked that effortless sort of for- 
midableness essential to Hortensia, the strain of trying to be force- 
ful was always present, nor was Richard Goulden quite successful 
as Ludovic; he looked the part but he did not seem to know it 
with that thoroughness that can time every sentence exactly and 
put every intonation right. The young women were severally good 
and well differentiated. It is a pity that Mr. Alec Clunes should 
have stopped his panorama of English Comedy at 1905—the date of 
The Watched Pot. Surely he could have added two more decades, 
but perhaps he will give us another season of comedy, from 1905 to 
1943, later on. It would be an admirable venture which I 


recommend to him. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


** Action in the North Atlantic.’’ At Warners and the Regal. 

** Dear Octopus.’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
** Dixie.”” At the Plaza ——* Coney Island.’’ At the Odeon. 
In Action in the North Atlantic we have a long straightforward 
story of the struggle of a merchant-ship’s company against U-boats 
and raiding aircraft. The film was shot in the studio, and played 
by actors, and can claim to be the most spectacular account of the 
battle of supplies yet to reach the screen. We see an oil-tanker 
become a blazing inferno, itself foundering in a sea of fire, and we 
see the efforts of the trapped seamen to reach the dubious safety 
of the empty Atlantic which lies beyond the fiery ring; yet, in 
spite of the immediate impact of these horrors, it is not such 
sequences which remain in the mind. It is when the heroes come 
home from the sea (and the film makes well the point that the 
work of merchant seamen is amongst the war’s most heroic tasks) 
that the film acquires an extra dimension. It is when the captain 
returns to his anxious wife, the mate to his dockside café, and the 
seamen to their Union hiring-halls, that we begin to understand the 
strange dichotomy of the sailor’s life, the swing between the perils 
of .the sea and the domesticity of the shore. I suspect that even 
in a war film this sort of insight into a way of life makes more 
impression on the average cinemagoer than all the bangs and blood- 
letting that can be conjured up in the studio by the most ingenious 
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effects-man. We like to find some relationship between our own 
lives and those of the. characters of a film, and this relationship 
is more likely to be- found in everyday events than in battlefield 
heroics. Bataan, reviewed last week, is a film which succeeds 
because the doomed American soldiers fight against a background 
which is a vision of home. Through their conversation is always 
coming the dim nostalgic outlines of an unheroic world of dance. 
halls and drug-stores. Similarly in Action in the North Atlantic the 
film comes most sharply alive when Ruth Gordon welcomes home 
her exhausted survivor husband, and packs’ him off to bed as a 
prior necessity to any discussion of his gruesome adventures—a 
scene which will touch the heart of any wife who has welcomed 
home a husband from the perils of the battlefield. 

We hear a great deal these days of the “film of escape.” Dear 
Octopus, no doubt seeking to qualify in this category, is Concerned 
only with the domestic scene. The film is lively and sensitive yet, 
by restricting its scope to the sentimentalities of a golden wedding 
and a family reunion, in its attempt to present little except sweetness 
and light, it undermines any belief that the domestic comedy is an 
answer to the general impatience with mediocre war films. Especi- 
ally in wartime, the “film of escape” dare not spread its wings 
and fly too far from day-to-day probabil:ties. Perhaps what war- 
weary audiences need is to be stimulated into contemplating some 
new or neglected facet of their own daily lives, finding in so doing 
a true recreation. Dear Octopus, failing to establish any link with 
general experience, becomes a fairy story about a remote and unim- 
portant world. Only when Celia Johnson (that most brilliant and 
woefully neglected screen actress) hints, with beautiful economy of 
technique, at the existence in her past of a less unruffled world, do 
we feel that beyond the walls of the family mansion may lie the 
heartbreak and tears of a deeper experience. 

American studios are looking in quite a different direction for 
their own brand of escape film. Dixie and Coney Island employ all 
the colours of the rainbow and every well-worn trick of the back- 
stage story to beguile us into a belief that the turn of the century 
was a time of high-living and uninhibited songs. Dixie presents us 
with a subdued Bing Crosby, a Dorothy Lamour who is prepared to 
act, and a company of negro minstrels who present the famous song 
from which the film takes its name. For me the appeal of the 
minstrel show has always been non-existent, but the patriotic and 
nostalgic climax of song which this film achieves can scarcely fail to 
bring a tear to every native of the Southern States now visiting these 
shores. Coney Island is so spectacular that the eye is often baffled 
by the complicated evolutions of camera, stage and performers. We 
do not learn a great deal about the famous American pleasure-beach, 
but we are given a demonstration of how enough sex appeal from a 
single attractive actress (Betty Grable) can be as good as a feast. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


SONG OF FAREWELL 


Lone is the Spring and long the Summer too ; 
Slowly the roses bloomed, and slowly fell ; 
Each year within my heart I felt renew 
Sorrow and joy’s alternate festival. 


Joyous, though sad, because I knew 

All would return more beautiful, and still 

More gloriously depart, again to come, to dwell 
Briefly—bright shadow on a sunny hill. 


Now is the winter likely to last long: 
Doubtful, more doubtful wakes again my heart; 
Where is the magic gone I knew so well? 

Love, you and I, at last, have got to part. 


Far-off, far-off, with dimmed and passionless eyes, 
I see the world renew, but not in me; 

Faint and more faint falls from fast-fading skies, 
Light that illumined even melancholy. 


Love, you have left me, gone to another boy, 
Bright is your bridal on a dawning bay ; 
But I am off to sea, hailing your joy— 
Exult, cast anchor, and, for ever, Away! 
W. J. Turner. 





Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of THE 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Sir,—I am unique among Englishmen. I consider that there is something 
to be said for hitting an enemy when he is down. I am not one of those 
who, having been attacked by a gangster and having got the better of 
him, would help him up, offer to shake hands with him, and say, “ No 
hard feelings, I hope.” I ama far lower type than Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
Kentish villagers. I seem to be unique, too, in taking with a very large 
grain of salt the forecasts of our statesmen and politicians that there will 
be a new golden age after the war. I believe that if we and the Americans 
have our way and help a beaten Germany to her feet the nations whose 
countries have been occupied will think that we condone German cruelty, 
and will hate us. I see no prospects in such circumstances of co-opera- 
tion amnong the nations of Europe. I can see only the prospect of another 
war in twenty or twenty-five years ; a war that will be worse than this 
one and which the Germans will certainly win. I prophesy that the time 
will come when our lofty idealism will be remembered by the Germans 
with derision and by the rest of Europe with curses. 

If I had my way I would cripple Germany permanently when we get 
her down. It was Hitler’s intention if he won this war to reduce the 
population of Great Britain by two-thirds. I would be more merciful. 
I would reduce the population of Germany by not more than a third 
or perhaps a half. The weapon I would use would be starvation, the 
weapon she has used so wantonly against nations that only wanted to 
live at peace with her. “ But,” says my fellow Englishman, “ you would 
not starve the German women and children?” “ Yes,” I answer, “I 
would, for if there is another war it will be our women and children 
who will starve.” 

The delay in the economic recovery of Europe entailed by my plan 
would be more than compensated for by freedom from war and by our 
being relieved of the necessity of keeping an army in Germany. The 
occupation of Germany implies sending thousands of young men to live 
among a people who will do everything they can to make their lives 
unpleasant. I do not see why young men should be called upon to waste 
part of the best period of their lives because the Germans cannot be trusted 
to behave themselves. I have come across no estimate of the length of 
time we and our Allies will have to act as keepers of the mad dog of 
Europe. Will it be more or less than a century? We may be sure, in 
spite of our present firm resolve, that very few of those responsible for the , 
outrages committed on the inhabitants of the occupied countries will be 
brought to trial and punished. If my plan were carried out the punishment 
could be left to the German people. Hunger would be a potent incentive 
to destroy those who had led them into trouble. Moreover the German 
people, and indeed all nations, would learn that every citizen of a State 
must bear his share of responsibility for the acts of the Government under 
which he lives. 

That efforts to re-educate the Germans will be a total failure seems to 
me a foregone conclysion. The only histories of these times that will be 
read after the war by the Germans will be written by historians with the 
Goebbels mentality and will declare that the war was forced upon a 
peace-loving Germany by the plutocratic warmongers of the democracies ; 
and every word will be believed. I have been told that my plan is 
un-Christian. If to help Germany to her feet so that she can plunge 
the world into a third world war is Christian the reproach is pointless.— 
Yours, &c., W. B. Howe .t. 

South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


Sm—Again Mr. Harold Nicolson returns to the theme of the war 
criminals (in your issue of August 13th) and again Mr. Lyall-in the issue 
of August 20th takes up the cudgels on the side of condign punishment 
of these miscreants. Mr. Nicolson- seems to adopt the non-possumus 
attitude all too prevalent in official quarters—that the problem of dealing 
with the modern Germanic barbarians is all but insoluble. To suggest, 
as he does, that war criminals who take refuge in neutral countries can 
only be surrendered under the existing laws of extradition is to ignore 
the fact that the deliberate enormities committed by the Germans in 
invaded territory are not envisaged by the laws of extradition, e.g., 
wholesale shooting of hostages, mass deportations into slavery, massacres 
of civilians. Great Britain declared war in aid of a comparatively small 
nation. She might figure more honourably in history if she had taken 
a bolder course in aid of a still smaller nation a year earlier. Both these 
countries have been mercilessly ravaged by the Germans, together with 
other small countries of Europe. 

Are these sufferers to look on and see the ruthless ringleaders responsible 
for these atrocities safely ensconced either in other small countries which 
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have had the good luck to escape being so overwhelmed or in countries 
which have shown themselves in full sympathy with the Nazi and Fascist 
cause? Mr. Nicolson seems to think that if Hitler, Himmler, Mussolini, 
Ciano and the rest manage to escape into any neutral country they must 
be treated as political refugees immune from seizure. Such a result 
would surely be a travesty of justice. Mr. Nicolson vaguely suggests * 
“the constitution of some impartial tribunal,” or in the case of Mussolini, 
“if no extraditable offence can be proved against him, then other means 
of justice must be found.” Such means have been carefully worked out 
and publicly propounded by a committee of the London International 
Assembly, an unofficial body of experts whose proposals have not received 
the attention of Government and Press which they deserve. 

Unless the machinery is ready to bring to book the war criminals (who 
of course fall into divers categories) the moment Germany is defeated 
I respectfully submit that it will be too late, and the various declarations 
by leading British and American statesmen promising retribution will go 
for nothing. Russia, Yugoslavia, and other tortured States doubtless 
have their own plans ready for each of the miscreants who fall into their 
hands, and may well feel considerable dissatisfaction if the Anglo- 
American pledges are not realised.—Yours, &c., WILLIAM LaTEY. 

1 Dr. Fohnson’s Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


BRITISH AND RUSSIAN YOUTH 


Sir,—Your editorial of August 20th draws attention to the opportunities 
which now exist for establishing better relations with Russia through 
increased mutual understanding. The experience of the Anglo-Soviet 
Youth Friendship Alliance amply bears this out. In April of this year 
when we began to arrange an essay competition for young people here on 
subjects relating to the U.S.S.R., we received a cable from Moscow 
saying that the Soviet Youth Anti-Fascist Committee was “planning 
to organise a parallel competition among young workers, school-children 
and students, which will give Soviet youth a better idea of their British 
friends.” Prizes for this Russian competition have been donated by leading 
British firms and publishers, and consist of handsome sets of our literary 
classics, pictures of Britain, as well as sports equipment of every kind. 
A month later we received the following cable: 

“ Dear Friends,—The Soviet Youth Anti-Fascist Committee has recently 
reviewed the results of our joint activities in the course of the past year. 
With great satisfaction we noted substantial achievements in promoting 
mutual understanding and friendship between our two countries. Along- 
side this, however, we regret to say that the interest of Soviet youth in 
the life and work of their English friends has not been satisfied. We have 
not had adequate material to familiarise widely Soviet youth with the 
activities of the youth of Great Britain.” 

All efforts are being made here to satisfy this interest as fully as possible. 
Other examples from the two years’ activity of this Youth Alliance to 
promote mutual understanding are too numerous to quote in full. The 
interest of British youth in their young Russian allies is enormous, and 
we have endeavoured to satisfy this through the publication of informed 
study outlines on different aspects of life in Russia, and stories of the 
life of young people there today ; through travelling exhibitions, and by 
arranging correspondence between young people in Russia and Britain. 
The admiration and sympathy of British youth has been expressed in 
the 16,000 parcels of comforts for the Red Army which they sent last 
winter, and by their readiness to send help to the children’s home near 
Moscow which the Alliance has adopted. This home cares for 400 boys 
and girls, mostly orphans, who have been rescued from the occupied areas. 

We are sending you copies of some of the letters recently received from 
young people in Russia who want “pen-friends” in Britain. Vera 
Anismova writes: “ We like and respect you English children, and nothing 
will give us more joy than corresponding with you. Please give my 
regards to your parents and your friends. Remember I shall be waiting 
for a reply impatiently.” Elizabeth Zvantseva also says: “I shall be 
very glad to have a pen-friend abroad and am therefore awaiting your 
answer. I read your letter to my friend Galina and she liked it very much. 
You are right when you say that we Russians are giving up everything 
to save our country. We also have a high opinion of you English people 
who do not flinch before the Fascists. Please write and tell me what 
‘Guides’ means and all about the organisation.” “Dear Jannochka,” 
writes Galya Khotenovskaya, to her friend Jane, “in Russia when we 
are good friends and are very fond of each other we add to proper names 
the suffix ‘ochka’—so, dear Jannochka, please send me a photograph of 
yourself and I’ll send you mine in the next letter.” 


This spirit of friendship and interest in our way of life is fully recipro- 
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cated in the letters despatched from this country. Youth at least desires 
a world in which the nations live in friendship and constructive peace. 
To quote from Sergei Lapekin, who writes from the Urals: “ The 
Governments of our two*countries have built across the abyss of Fascism 
a steel bridge of friendship and mutual aid. Let us, too, stretch across 
to each other a little bridge of friendship of the youth of two great Allied 
Powers.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Kuttry HookHaM, 
Press Public Relations Officer. 
Anglo-Soviet Youth Friendship Alliance, 
104 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


LIVING ROOM 


Sir,—Your correspondent may be paying our work in St. Pancras an 
exaggerated compliment in saying that it is “the only housing estate 
where family life is considered of any importance.” Indeed I hope she 
it. It is not, however, without significance that the flats to which she 
refers, where there are children’s playgrounds and “an adequate supply 
of places in which prams can be kept,” are all dedicated to Christian 
saints, e.g., St. Nicholas, patron of children, and St. Michael, guardian 
of homes. This has never been merely a “ picturesque” feature of the 
work of the St. Pancras House Improvement Society, but a practical 
sign of the conviction which has inspired its labours—namely, that true 
happiness “is the meeting together of all good things,” which is another 
way of saying that it is only to be found in the Communion of Saints. 
For the Saints, under whose patronage we have always placed our tenants, 
represent the richest possible variety of “good things” and one which 
we cannot afford to ignore at a time when human individuality is every- 
where in danger of being sacrificed to the demands of mass production. 
“Children’s street games,” says the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour, “are a pleasant sight to see, but the street at the best is but 
a poor playground, presenting all sorts of perils.’ Thanks to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward there are the Children’s Play Centres, but “a young 
child will not normally walk more than a quarter of a mile to find 
somewhere to play” (When We Build Again, p. 82), and mothers may 
not unnaturally welcome the fact. If we believe that “the family is the 
unit” surely playgrounds in close proximity to “home” should be 
regarded as a normal part of all future planning.—Yours faithfully, 
Percy MARYON-WILSON. 
Christ Church Rectory, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


A DEFEATED GENERATION 


Sir,—Apparently two conditions effected the self-realisation to which 
Mr. Rumbold refers. One was the knowledge that we were fighting for 
our lives. Danger fired the imagination and the will was touched to 
action. Secondly, the break with an industrial work-wage system which 
could scarcely stimulate the imagination of a mouse was in itself so 
startling to most young men—and women—that it strengthened the 
imaginative drive. 

These men and women will indeed, as your contributor says, “ miss 
the triumphs and opportunities that war gave them,”—unless something 
more inspiring can be put before them than a paternal Beveridge Work- 
State and a mass of unco-ordinated plans—perhaps more designed to 
relieve the unemployment “problem” than to build a Britain fit for 
the inheritors of a great tradition. Only one Party in England has a 
programme capable both of rousing the imagination, and of breaking 
for ever with the soul-deadening work-wage slavery, still too often 
regarded as a sine qua non of civilised organisation. The fighting pro- 
gramme of the Social Credit Party outlines a Britain regenerated in which 
every individual may attain self-realisation, Social Credit unlocks the 
New Age.—Yours faithfully, Apa S. HALLETT. 

3 Randolph Gardens, Maida Vale, London, N.W. 6. 


THE CARLISLE SYSTEM 


Sir,—Mr. Mammatt does well to mention Mr. Pickwick’s “ genial mine- 
host from behind the bar,” one thing which the modern capitalist brewery 
has virtually extinguished. In 50 per cent. of town public-houses “ mine 
host” of blessed memory is now personified by a paid hireling, tied to 
onerous conditions of strict profit-making in a sickening assembly of 
spittoons, mouldy sawdust and dingy and decrepit furnishings. In the 
country inn, on the other hand, one can still find “ mine host,” the “ club ” 
atmosphere, the cleanliness, friendliness and even daintiness in presen- 
tation of food, drink and recreation which should be, and profit apart, 
could be available also in the towns. 

The Carlisle system is a great forward step. The next should be the 
compulsory closure of all town “pubs” that do not come up to a 
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reasonable “ country inn” standard. But possibly Government revenues 
are too deeply involved to permit a return to decency! As a confirmed 
“anti-teetotaller” I do suggest that private ownership of breweries 
arid the tied-house system are doing a great disservice to this country, 
alike from aesthetic, cultural, moral and tourist aspects.—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD HINCHLIFFE. 
Applegarth House, Ottringham, Hull (Yorks). 


Sir,—The first paragraph of Mr. R. L. Reiss’s letter is devoted to arguing 
that the “ trade’s business is to sell drink,” and suggests, by implication, 
this is only a secondary consideration at Carlisle, where the public-houses 
are State owned. One, therefore, would expect to find that drink takings 
under the State scheme would be on a very low scale. This, however, is 
not so. One of the Reports of the Committee on Public Accounts gave 
some interesting facts on this point. Evidence placed before the Com- 
mittee showed that 81.24 per cent. of the takings of the scheme repre- 
sented drink sales and that food accounted for 8.74 per cent. These 
figures covered a period unaffected by the war-time increases in taxation 
on alcoholic beverages, so it would appear, whatever the “test of a good 
manager at Carlisle ” may be, the major proportion of his takings come 
from the sale of drink. 

On the question of public-house improvement, great changes have 
taken place since the Royal Commission on Licensing reported in 1931 
and, what might have been true of conditions immediately preceding the 
issue of that Report, may not necessarily be a true picture of the position 
today Generally speaking, public-houses have been so reconditioned 
and reconstructed that the “gloomy, often insufficiently ventilated” 
public-house has ceased to exist. Moreover, there is not the slightest 
need to introduce universal State ownership to bring about the improve- 
ment or reconstruction of public-houses still in need of it. The brewing 
trade is fully alive to its responsibilities, as was evidenced by the improve- 
ment schemes contemplated and in hand immediately prior to the outbreak 
of war.—Yours faithfully, S. MAMMaTT. 

36 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





S1r,—The answer to Mr. Mammatt is a short but fully convincing one, 
In this area it is not unusual to see on the closed door-of a public-house, 
“No Beer.” There is no beer to sell hence the public-house is closed, 
—Yours truly, ELwyn Morais. 


Gladwyn, Laleston, Bridgend. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Sir,—In his important article on “Insularity in Education” Sir Fred 
Clarke says: “So far as I am aware there is not so much as a lecture- 
ship in any British University devoted to the study of comparative educa- 
tion.” Is he not forgetting the Thomas Wall Readership in Comparative 
Education at King’s College in the University of London of which Mr. 
Winthrop Young is the present holder?—Yours faithfully, 

Gore Farm, Ashmore, Salisbury. S. G. GopMaN, 


DOCTORS AND THE STATE 


S1r,—You remind your readers that doctors at the outset strenuously 
opposed the first National Health Insurance measure. True, and they 
only submitted to force majeure, as they presumably will have to again. 
Their attitude has been justified, for we are now told the panel system 
has been a failure, and (though this seems a non sequitur) the only cure is 
to make it universal. The real reason for implementing this part of the 
Beveridge Report so hurriedly is that the Government wants to tighten 
up certification ; naturally, doctors do not visualise themselves as watch- 
dogs of the Treasury.—Yours, &c., W. Lancpon-Brown. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


PARENTS AS MANAGERS 


Str,—I am interested in the correspondence on this subject, particularly 
as Hilda Oakeley alluded to my article, “Our Village School.” There 
was no room in that article to include the story of my managers, although 
I believe that when I was appointed Head here two years ago a feverish 
search was made to find four people willing to act as managers so that 
my appointment might become statutory. Only one of the six managers 
(apart from the correspondent) has been inside the school building, except 
for meetings, since then. But not one of them sends a child to the school. 
If only four of my school parents were on the committee they would at 
least have shown some interest in the rights of their children, if not in 
their education: which in the long run would, I believe, have been to 
the benefit of all—yYours, &c., WILL1aAM W. JOHNSON. 
The School House, Sheriff Hutton, York, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


- The Princes of India 


The Making of the Indian Princes. By Edward Thompson. (Oxford 
University Press. 20s.) 

Tus book is to be welcomed, for it directs attention to one often- 
overlooked aspect of the problem of India. Too many of us think 
in terms of British India only, forgetting that two-fifths of the whole 
country, and nearly one-fourth of the population, fall within the 
boundaries of the Indian States. How, then, can any lasting founda- 
tion for self-government be laid which ignores the importance and 
the characteristics, alike distinctive, of what is sometimes called 
“Indian India”? Thompson appreciates this. He remarks 
in his Preface: “ Now that India’s right to independence has been 
acknowledged, the Princes’ rights and status remain her .outstanding 
constitutional problem. It cannot be decided by mere legal examina- 
tion of their treaties with the Paramount Power. There exists, in 
addition, a body of practice and tradition.” He continues (I con- 
sider with more doubtful validity): “ Also,.there arises the question 
of the status and position of the parties to these treaties when they 
were made. This question only a knowledge of the events which 
shaped India’s political framework can answer.” 

This I take to be Mr. Thompson’s justification for the title of 
the book, as well as for a number of obiter dicta, to some of which 
I shall refer below. But, in fact, what we read is an historical 
narrative of the struggle between British and Marathas for the 
mastery of India during the years 1799-1819. Students of the period 
will gladly pay a whole-hearted tribute to the careful research and 
informed judgement which have gone to its composition. Never, 
I think, has the tale of those fateful years, which left the British 
lords of India, and placed at their discretion the once-dreaded 
“Country Powers,” been narrated with such majestic sweep and com- 
prehension. Mr. Thompson is at his best—and this is saying much 
—in his portraits of the actors who played their part in the great 
drama. For example, this of Wellesley: “ Wellesley lay down, slept, 
and awoke always the Governor-General, shaken from his dreams 
into a world of men and women calling for constant oversight and 
sharp correction. No novelist would dare to invent such a style of 
correspondence for one of his characters ; he would be told that no 
person could ever be so humourlessly oppressed with his own 
towering importance and undeviating rectitude. Nevertheless, Lord 
Wellesley was. The directors’ recall of him is censured as injustice 
to a great man. The marvel is that, being human, they endured him 
so long.” And what scope Mr. Thompson finds! Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, Yeswant Rao Holkar, the Peshwa Baji Rao, Arthur 
Wellesley, John Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, Thomas Munro, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone—truly “there were giants in those days.” 

All this seems to me a long way from modern India. But Mr. 
Thompson does not think so: 

“The Indian Prince, far from being, as most suppose, an impres- 
sive survival from antiquity, entitled to the veneration called forth 
by the spectacle of never-challenged right, is the creation of Lord 
Wellesley in his half-dozen years of daemonic activity.” 

Indeed, it seems clear to me that Mr. Thompson considers the 
helpless position of the Indian Princes in 1819 should be a factor 
in estimating their rights in 1943: . 

“If the Princes’ political status was plain, and such as to make 
any claim to ‘ sovereign rights’ in the full sense untenable, if based 
on an appeal to history, their actual condition of abject misery and 
weakness was still more obvious” (p. 279). 

I cannot follow him here. Even if it were correet (and I hold it is 
not, for many of the existing Ruling Houses are very ancient indeed) 
to assert that the Princes and their States are a creation of British 
tule, it remains incontestable that the British voluntarily entered 
into a nexus of engagements with them ; and that these engagements 
have been solemnly reaffirmed time and again over a century and a 
quarter. The result is the States today; and it is the result that 
counts in 1943 ; not the origin of the process producing it. I think 
that Mr. Thompson may be conscious of this ; for in remarking (no 
doubt hyperbolically) of Hyderabad that “no State can ever have 
combined such material importance with so undistinguished a record 
and so fictitious an independence,” he appends the saving clause, 
“until comparatively recently ” ; and adds in a footnote: “ Hyderabad 
today is a different matter.” Precisely so. 

None doubts that the British shaped the present map of “ Indian 
India.” They destroyed some States ; created others ; modified at 
will the boundaries of many. But their action does not stand alone, 
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They did no more and no less than had been done by other Powers 
preceding them in the mastery of India. Always, when disorder 
overtook the country, the map of the States changed. Some perished, 
others survived, yet others were created. From time immemorial, the 
Overlords of India have found the statal structure necessary, prob- 
ably because it was the only form of organisation to satisfy the needs 
of the diversity of races and cultures which together make up the 
population. The solution imposed by the British had, in its essentials, 
ample precedent. India has always known Kings as well as Em- 
perors. “ Dost thou style thyself King? ” asked the haughty Mughal ; 
“Yea indeed,” replied the no-less-haughty Rajput, “and how canst 
thou be Emperor unless thou hast Kings to support thy throne? ” 
Thus—to bring the matter home—there must be lesser Powers to 
yield sovereignty if there is to be a Paramount Power to exercise 
paramountcy. In a sense the greater Power is built by cession from 
the lesser contributors. It is thus I interpret the passage, to which 
Mr. Thompson takes exception, quoted from The British Crown 
and the Indian States, a publication of the Chamber of Princes which 
he generously but inaccurately ascribes to myself. 

No. I am afraid that historical controversy, even when conducted 
by so able a master as Mr. Thompson, provides little clue to the 
problem of the Indian States today. But there is one incidental 
passage in this book which I commend to all, for it contains a 
reminder of the strength of that traditional attachment which binds 
the people to the Prince; an attachment which even now turns 
towards such thrones as that of. Udaipur the eyes of many who have 
for long been under alien rule. “To this day,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“the Maratha nation remembers with gratitude the generosity 
shown, in his utter ruin, to the man who, however personally un- 
worthy, was their accepted chief.” We shall err, I think, very 
grievously, if we underestimate the importance of such sentiments. 
I am glad that Mr. Thompson, who has been so much concerned 
with the problemis of British India, is turning his attention (though 
less directly than I had expected, from the title of this book) to 
the problem of the Indian States. I hope other people will follow 
his example. Meanwhile, his historical narrative is a joy and a 
delight. L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 


Success Storyteller 
Call No Man Happy. By André Maurois. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Monsieur: Mavurots (or should we say Sir André?) has been re- 
morselessly dogged by success. His school career was consistently 
triumphant. Military service began less auspiciously, but in the 
end his understanding of his men won him as a sergeant the special 
commendation of his Colonel. His innovations in the family 
woollens mill brought immediate and unexpected prosperity to a 
declining business. His affections were returned. His books sold. 
His friends, English, French and American, were numerous and 
almost universally distinguished. Royalty unbent in his company. 
He was elected to the Academy notwithstanding the unfortunate 
deaths of Lyautey and Poincaré, who, as he points out, would 
certainly have given him their votes. Even in 1940, although he 
was obliged to leave all his fortune and most of his family in 
France, and the plight of his country and the world naturally caused 
him pain, he was able to extract much consolation from the beauties 
of California and the intelligence of his pupils with whom, needless 
to say, his success was immense. 

We must not suppose, however, that his sensibilities have been 
blunted. Far from it. “You are a tender-hearted boy,” as Alain 
remarked to him more than once. It was indeed a-consciousness of 
his close resemblance to Shelley that led him to write Ariel. “ Like 
him, I had encountered material that was alive and sentient, and 
did not yield to my logic, like him I had suffered and caused suffering. 
. . . All these mistakes (Shelley’s) I realised were ones that in the 
same circumstances and at the same age I might have made, and 
perchance might still make. To the pride and the certaintiés of 
adolescence there had succeeded in me a pressing need of pity and 
humility, and here also I recognised traits of Shelley. . . . Yes, in 
every respect the subject seemed excellent.” At a later period of his 
life he was to find that Tolstoy’s Prince André and Roger Martin du 
Gard’s Dr. Antoine Thibault, “ both curiously moral without know- 
ing why, through simple need of personal integrity,” threw much 
helpful light on his own character. His intellectual preoccupations, 
however, were by no means wholly personal. No one felt the military 
defeat of 1940 more keenly. “All the ideas and all the sentiments 
that were dear to me, liberty, honesty of judgement, impartiality, 
generosity and charity, were going into a period of eclipse and the 
defeat, interpreted by enemy propaganda, could not fail to set loose 
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evil passions. A world was coming in which I no longer saw 
any place for myself.” But yes, he could still diffuse French culture 
throughout the Western hemisphere ; and although the racial legisla- 
tion of Vichy led to a question of conscience, should he deny his 
country and renounce French citizenship? he decided in the end 
against so extreme a course, for in France he perceived the Andro- 


meda whom all his life he had longed to rescue and defend. This‘ 


could be done without personal inconvenience from the United 
States by a simple suspension of judgement in the name of Re- 
conciliation. 

Such is the story, and it is told with the ease and competence that 
we expect from this pen. The translation is sometimes clumsy (and 
an absence of iota subscripts makes nonsense of a Greek quotation), 
but there is some pleasant reading in the earlier chapters, with their 
descriptions of the Alsatian community in Normandy, the family 
mill and the teaching of Alain at the Rouen lycée. The last chapters 
should be read for a different reason: to remind us that the French- 
men of whom the Americans have had the opportunity to see most 
are, in general, those who resemble Monsieur Maurois. The 
middle of the book may be omitted. LETTICE FOWLER. 


Divided France 


By G. and W. Fortune. (Macmillan. 


Hitler Divided France. 6s.) 


FRENCHMEN who succeed in making their way to this country 
have hitherto been asked to sign a declaration that they will join 
General de Gaulle’s forces and with practically no exceptions they 
do this. Many, too, have been connected in France with resistance 
groups giving allegiance to the Gaullist movement. In consequence 
anything they may say has to be submitted to the scrutiny of the 
extremely efficient political machine at Carlton Gardens, and the 
result is considerable uniformity in the views expressed. This 
book, however, cuts across preconceived notions, for it is written 
by Englishmen under no moral compulsion to follow any particular 
line of propaganda. They know war-time France inside out, having 
been able to move about freely for over two years. 

The general trend of this book may best be shown by some 
quotations, On Marshal Pétain: “ We ourselves would not go so 
far as to say that the Vichy Government is popular, but we do 
believe that it was accepted by at least a bare majority of the 
French people as the only possible government under the 
armistice. . Nor must it be thought that these supporters of 
the Vichy régime were in any way pro-German. They were as 
a matter of fact very pro-British and approved of the Vichy 
Government because they believed it fulfilled a necessary purpose 
whilst awaiting an Allied victory.” 

On Laval: “The French people know that Laval is first and 
foremost interested in the personal advancement, financial as well 
as political, of Pierre Laval, and for this reason he is despised and 
hated.” Yet “many believed that Darlan had given more to the 
Germans than Laval would have done, without getting as much 
in return.” On the armistice: “Had France refused to sign the 
armistice and the Government gone to North Africa or London, 
could anything haye been done by the Allies to prevent the total 
occupation of North Africa by Germany in the autumn of 1940? 
With the complete control of the Mediterranean in 1940 in Axis 
hands what, many Frenchmen ask, would be the fate of the African 
continent today? It was the French armistice and the attentiste 
policy of the Vichy Government which kept the Germans out of 
North Africa until the Allied Nations had gathered sufficient 
strength.” The writers lay special emphasis on the dominating 
part played by the fate of France’s prisoners of war as one of the 
principal keys to the political situation. The fact that Marshal 
Pétain never forgot them was one of the reasons which at one 
time “ made him a hero in nearly every home in France.” 

On collaboration: “If Britain were enemy-occupied territory 
our citizens would have to adopt the policy of collaboration to 
preserve their very existence. This is what has happened in 
France. It has also happened in @Norway, Holland and Belgium, 
but because these countries have refugee Governments in London 
the British public hear only of resistance.” Yet “up to the 
summer of 1942 France, with more than three times the population 
of either Holland or Belgium, had sent less than half as many 
workers to Germany.” ‘The book is an important addition to the 
library of those who wish to check what is being written now with 
the ultimate verdict of history. Of all the books about France 
published since the armistice, I believe this to be one of the 
sanest and most enlightening. BERNARD FOLEY. 
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Guide to Post-war Problems 
Agenda for a Post-war World. By J. B. Condliffe. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue literature of post-war reconstruction is already a large one, 
as, indeed, befits the importance and urgency of the subject, and 
it will undoubtedly continue to grow. To this literature Professor 
Condliffe, who holds a Chair of Economics in the University of 
California, has made a modest but useful contribution in this little 
book. He has already produced a valuable work entitled The 
Reconstruction of World Trade, and he is well qualified to express 
his views on the wider and more general topics with which he is 
here dealing. 

The value of this book lies less in the proposed solutions—the 
author wisely refrains from trying to construct a blue-print of the 
organisation of the world after the war—than in a very sensible 
and well-balanced analysis of the sort of problems which will arise 
when the war is over, problems which, as he rightly emphasises, 
ought to be the subject of discussion now, above all between re- 
sponsible people in the United States and Great Britain. Fortu- 
nately, it is a fact that some at least of them are being so discussed 
at the present time. One of the chief concerns of the author is to 
bring out clearly the magnitude and complexity of the issues which 
will be crying out for settlement as soon as active hostilities cease, 
It is evident that patience, understanding of the other point of view, 
and mutual forbearance are going to be very necessary qualities, 
both among the people of different countries and their statesmen, 
if the world is to enjoy the ripe fruits of peace once more. 

It is useful to hear a voice from America, for the economic and 
political influence of the United States are going to be of paramount 
importance. If the American people were to allow themselves to 
be guided by the statesmanlike outlook of Professor Condliffe the 
future would hold fewer fears for those of us who watch with 
anxious attention the trend of public opinion in that great country. 
But there are also lessons to be learned by the British people and 
by their leaders ; and’ the fact that not all of Professor Condliffe’s 
conclusions will commend themselves to those whose primary con- 
cern is with the greatest measure of prosperity that can be achieved 
in this country in the shortest possible time, makes it additionally 
important that we should realise the direction in which some of the 
more enlightened minds across the Atlantic are moving at the 
moment. One of the biggest of the direct problems of Anglo- 


American relations lies in the question of the ultimate settlement ° 


of lease-lend obligations, and the author has performed a useful 
service by reprinting here, in addition to the Atlantic Charter, the 
text of the very important Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23rd, 
1942, by Article VII, of which (in his view) Great Britain is pledged 
to adopt multilateral trading after the war. 

Professor Condliffe is thinking throughout of future world 
problems of political and economic relations, especially in their 
bearing on the United” States, and it is understandablé that he should 
have said little about Soviet Russia; but for us in Europe Soviet 
Russia bulks large on the post-war horizon, and adds yet another 
major unknown to the many which render so futile any attempt 
to forecast the precise shape of things to come. 

All in all, a remarkable amount of common sense and practical 
knowledge of international relations have been packed into the few 


(well-printed) pages of Agenda for a Post-war World, and it well. 


repays the reading. C. W. Gutmtepaup. 


American Views of Japan 


Year of the Wild Boar. By Helen Mears. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
With — Leaders. By Frederick Moore. (Chapman and Hall. 
15s. 

PLENTY of books these days set out to describe life in one or other 
of the enemy capitals just before the outbreak of war, and the cosy 
international hotels where the secrets are whispered conform to a 
depressing standard of sumptuosity. But how rarely do we glimpse 
a view of enemy life outside the cosmopolitan bar—the world that 
moves subterraneously for us, except when a mighty convulsion 
throws up its anonymous young men for our machine-guns 
bombs to feed on. Such a rare view is afforded us by Miss Mears. 
In 1935 she lived in, Tokyo—a la japonaise—far from the Embassies 
and the Western veneer, so far indeed that an excursion to the neon- 
lit Ginza, with its “Cafés Cheerioh,” was quite a substantial 
adventure. 

Our national sentimentality, and the fashionable deification of the 
Little Man, predispose us to people the ranks of our foes wi 
gentle creatures bemused by an odious propaganda. We are reluctant 
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READY TODAY 
MOUNTAIN JUBILEE 


' ARNOLD LUNN Illustrated 


Arnold Lunn’s “ Mountains of Youth” is a recognised classic 
of Alpine literature. “ Mountain Jubilee,” written to com- 
memorate the author’s fifty years’ experience of mountain- 
eering, is a worthy successor in which the author records 
his debt to the mountains, which have played so great a part 
in the shaping of his beliefs. 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 


MARY O'HARA Illustrated by C. E. TUNNICLIFFE 

9s. net 
This story, about a boy and a colt, is a best seller in America 
where it has been described as a blend of Steinbeck’s “The 
Red Pony” and Rawlings’s “ The Yearling.” 


TIME WITH A GIFT OF TEARS 
A NOVEL BY CLIFFORD BAX 10s. 6d. net 
This is Clifford Bax’s first full length novel and it tells the 
story of twenty years in the life of a beautiful and passionate 


woman, against the background of social life in London from 
1918 to 1939. 


) 

THE PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
LESLIE GEORGE HOUSDEN, M.D. 3s. 6d. net 
The author’s contention is that no distribution of ‘State money 
and Social Services will prove of lasting benefit to the nation’s 
young upless the future generation is trained in the duties and 
privileges of parenthood. His book sets out a comprehensive 
and practical plan for courses in “ mothercraft” and “ father- 
craft.” 
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EXPRESSIONS OF SATISFACTION 


15s. net 
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“It’s a piece of Cake” 


“¢ Another great fighter sweep’ the papers 
will call it tomorrow, but it was ‘a piece 
of cake’ for me. It’s certainly given me 
a whale of an appetite. What about going 
to the canteen for a cup of tea and a piece 
of cake. That'll keep us going. And 
very nice, too!” 
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Remember that supplies 
are limited so don’t buy 
more than your share. 
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“ Elizabeth Myers is as exciting as a new comet.”’ 
—ELEANOR FARJEON. 


A WELL FULL OF LEAVES 


by Elizabeth Myers 
[8s. 6d. net.] 


HOWARD SPRING— 


“‘ Miss Myers has a remarkable mind, which will 
irradiate on its own level anything it touches. She's 
an important writer.” 


RALPH STRAUS— 


“ 








- - @ most unusual and even remarkable first 
novel . . . it is work which has both tenderness and 
great distinction.” 


L. A. G. STRONG— 
“An original writer of the highest promise.” 


FRANK SWINNERTON— 


“There is no question at all about Miss Myers’ 
talent. She has great talent and a remarkable sense 
of words, supported by exact and thrilling obser- 
vation.” 
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to admit an entire absence of Christian standards in those we pro- 
perly hate. But—and obliquely Miss Mears’ study brings this home 
on every page—no such qualm troubles the Japanese, because for him 
no ethic has been violated. He is not the good boy turned gunman, 
but still yearning for absolution after every killing; when he 
slaughters by treachery, or tortures his prisoners, he conceives 
himself to be marching steadfastly in the path of ancient virtue. 
The Far Eastern war will soon become our ma:n concern. Let us 
therefore quickly acquire some idea of the Japanese mentality. The 
valuable clues to it which Miss Mears has left for the observant 
eye should help dissipate the last fond illusion of a liberal pac.fic 
Nippon only awaiting release from its militarist fetters. Conceive 
the Western world devoted to the fierce mysterics of Jehovah, the 
doctrine of Redemption based on Jael’s treatment of ‘Sisera, and you 
will be on your way to a comprehension of the frightening world 
that Miss Mears so subtly describes. 

Little of that world was glimpsed by Mr. Frederick Moore, some- 
time American adviser to the Gaimusho and to the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington. In his embarrassing if well-cushioned position 
Mr. Moore would command more sympathy, were he not such a 
portentously dull dog. This book might interest civil servants who 
have composed memorandum after prophetic memorandum, and seen 
them disastrously ignored by higher authority. Quite a respectable 
lump of Mr. Moore’s book reproduces the sensible advice which he 
offered his unheeding Japanese employers. 

I feel sorry for Mr. Moore, but not sorry enough to justify my 
generally recommending this book. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


Fiction 


For My Brother. By Lincoln Kirstein. (Hogarth. 8s. 6d.) 
The French Prisoner. By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 
Oliver Wiswell. By Kenneth Roberts. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Here are three varieties of the historical novel. Mr. Lincoln 
Kirstein and Mr. Kenneth Roberts use their heroes as mouthpieces, 
while Miss Phoebe Fenwick Gaye employs a descendant of her 
leading pair for her medium. Mr. Lincoln Kirstein is content with 
simple narrative. His youthful hero explores the past in searching 
for a dearly loved brother of whom no word has been heard for five 
years. The brother is found and dies, but the past is recovered, 
tenderly and sweetly. For My Brother is that rare creation, a 
successful novel of sentiment. Young José Martinez Berlanga is an 
American of Mexican origin whose family have settled in the State of 
Texas. His search for Chano quickly leads him back to Mexico. 
There he journeys from place to place, meeting friends and relations, 
gleaning scraps of ancient history and legend, along with clues of the 
missing brother. The search, while long and leisurely, is never 
tedious or improbable. The people encountered are seen with the 
fresh and friendly eyes of a charming joyous unsophisticated youth, 
whose insouciance is never anything but a natural and delightful 
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War-Time Banking 
The Midland Bank stands ready to offer its 


services to all who need them, subject to 
limitations arising from war-time conditions. 


Whether you are in the forces, some other field 
of war or national work, or pursuing your 
ordinary activities, this great Bank will conduct 
efficiently the business you may entrust to its 
care, including your transfers of surplus 
deposits to the purchase of British war loans. 


The manager of any branch will willingly 
describe the facilities offered by the Bank, 
established over a century ago but ever 
modern in methods and outlook. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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attribute. Two ways of life are skilfully contrasted by Mr, 
Kirstein’s brilliant characterisations. The book opens with José 
telling us of his family and how they came to live in America, and 
how he himself has just returned from New York. Many details of 
life in America are vividly described for us, also a solitary visit made 
by himself to Villa de Santiago: “I started early on a bright morning 
when everything was fresh, cool and clear, and now the sun was 
high, hot, and my feet burned, hard and heavy. I would walk up 
to a little adobe house and ask again, as there were no sign-posts 
anywhere. The woman would be sure to say, ‘Do you see that 
little hill over there, the one with the cows on it? Well, just beyond 
is your Villa de Santiago.” After this had happened three or four 
times, I finally sat down by a new concrete bridge just built, but as 
yet unconnected with the highway, and seeing the water seemed so 
delicious, took my clothes off and went swimming, without a care 
in the world. Even though I had little money with me, I did not 
feel at all hungry, and the river was wonderfully cool.” Three 
years later, at the age of nineteen, he commences the long search 
which leads him eventually to the construction camp at Taman, 
where he finds Chano, now a father, living with his friends. Much 
of the charm of Mr. Kirstein’s novel lies in its ‘dyllic quality, but 
his ‘yimitive people, if seen with affection, have a candour of their 
own. 

The French Prisoner, Miss Fenwick Gaye’s new excursion into 
the past, has an elaborate but not very convincing introduction. Her 
heroine Harriet is no Lady Macbeth, nor is she a Jamesian figure. 
One cannot help but feel it would have been wiser to let her strut on 
her own rather shaky limbs than to have borrowed support from the 
Misses Moberly and Jourdain for her aid. For Harriet is a termagant 
who merely convinces us that she is bad-tempered. And her murder 
of a young girl by premeditation? No, we can’t believe that either! 
But her story and the story of her prisoner, really a Dutchman, is 
told with a great deal of zest. Harriet, the daughter of a land- 
grabber, living on a prosperous East Anglian farm, during the threat 
of the Napoleonic Invasion falls in love with the Dutchman on 
parole who works for her father. He becomes her lover and a child 
is born to them. Harriet has gone through a self-devised ceremony 
of marriage with the prisoner, but has the sense to keep this and ‘the 
birth of her child from her father, now fortunately blind. And the 
end? Well, the historical background does its fair share and the 
Dutchman, taking advantage of the times, escapes with his little 
daughter, beyond the reach of Harriet’s claws for ever. 

Mr. Robert’s long novel, which appeared in America three years 
ago, deals with the American War of Independence through the eyes 
of a loyalist historian Oliver Wiswell. The book is of a very 
familiar pattern and is crowded with events and characters. History 
And in these days of paper 
shortage is it really necessary to print long lists of names of people 
whom the insurgents mobbed? A little careful editing would have 
saved us both paper and boredom. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Not Peace, But a Sword. By W.-Com. R. P. M. Gibbs, D.S.O., D.F.C, 
(Cassell. 1os. 6d.) 


Tuts book, while almost as absorbing as Richard Hillary’s, is as 
different as possible from The Last Enemy. Wing-Commander 
Gibbs was a professional pilot from Cranwell (which he describes 
admirably) attached to Coastal Command and flying Beauforts, not 
the Spitfires and Hurricanes whose pilots in this war have been the 
most forthcoming about their experiences. He makes little attempt 
to work out his attitude towards death, but gives a modest extro- 
‘verted account of life on the various stations to which he was 
attached. Particularly interesting are the descriptions of operations 
—the ships which they sunk and failed to sink, his successful 
intruder sorties, and his very ignominious crash-landing which kept 
him grounded and in hospital for six months. There are many 
flying details in this book which are likely to interest outsiders— 
particularly fascinating is the account of the automatic pilot 
“ George” used for night-flying and its few horrible abbreviations. 
With one exception Commander Gibbs’s flying friends are not well 
individualised, but he manages to make the reader share his suspense 
when any one of them is late back from a flight and petrol is running 
out. The author describes adventures off Norway, France, Lorient 
and other U-boat lairs, and while his book does not reach the lyricism 
of Coastal Command it shows some of the good documentary 
qualities that made that film so admirable. 
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14. Military nonsense? 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 233 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this_ week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
September 7th. Envelopes should be recetved not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gnd the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 9. State of a congested marshalling 

J . yard? 
1. a = bacon, perhaps. 13. “ Now — has a brood of exes, 
7. Not the method of the terse Latin a must be hen. 


marrator. (2, 3.) 
8. “Freedom shrieked as 





fell.” 15. Desires an alteration of promptitude. 
_ 16. Art returns to metrical composition. 


(Campbell.) a 
10. They are most successful in the - —s that one can get the top 
suns ' id 21. Cricket is not the essential theme of 
11. Plunged but unpaid. this orator. 


12. Here must one see Eve about a 


short book 23. A briefer system of supply. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 231 


(5. 3-) 

17. Neither alternatively in 20. 

18. A sort of eastern no-man’s-land. 

20. Is Lee her alias? 

22. Playing a stringed instrument out 
of tune? 

24. Hardly what his political opponents 
would have called the future Earl of 
Guilford. (4, 5.) 

25. Counsel do. 

26. Stout peer in confusion but still 
displaying ostentation. 


DOWN 








1. Like a book by Wilkie Collins. 

2. Bolognese painter and his birthplace. 

3. Writer’s beacon. 

4. He estimates. 

5. The banner of St. Denis. 

6. No messenger can do without this. 

7. “Something attempted, something 
done.” 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 10th 
The winner of Crossword No. 231 is Canon P. Hatsey, Great 
Gaddesden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


We regret the omission of clue for 25 down ir Crossword No. 232. It should 
1-ad, “ Suitable wear for grass-widow.” 
NRE 
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lemons and 
You see people will have 


learned a few since 
oranges went off the market. 
Robinson's Barley Water and since it can’t be supplied 
in bottles because of the war, I’ve gone back to my first 
love and I’m now making my barley water from Robinson's 


“Can't you? I've 


‘Patent ’ Barley in the tin. It’s as easy to make as a cup of 
tea and just as good as the bottle kind. True the flavouring 
is a bit difficult, unless you can get lemonade powder, 
but necessity’s the mother of invention and | use just 
a spoonful of juice from stewed or tinned fruit or a little 
honey or jam. Perhaps you know a better flavouring?” 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Just when so many people are increasing 
their life assurance, itis a trick of fortune 
that owing to staff shortage we cannot 
give normal personal attention to 
members. 


Don’t wait, however, to be urged to 
make that addition to your life cover 
which the times require. Get in touch 
with us or your agent before you forget 
this message. 


The “ W” plan is popular and, in most 
eases, still covers CIVILIAN WAR RISKS 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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Only an Ocean Between. By Lella Secor Florence. (Harrap. 6s.) 


Tuts: is the first volume in a series planned as a comparative study 
of British and American life. The reader is offered three types of 
information through the media of text, photographs and p ctorial 
* charts. Mrs. Florence, the author of the text, is no stylist, but her 
contribution is informative and interesting, particuiarly about ihe 
contemporary scene and the immediate past. Her excursions into 
history are rather too sketchy to be of much use. The photo- 
graphs are well chosen to point the contrasts between the two 
countries. The usefulness of the Isotype charts is more question- 
able. The literate and adult reader may be irritated by having to 
work out, by a laborious process of totting up, statistics he could 
follow far more quickly in a table of figures ; the semi-literate reader 
will inevitably lack the mental acumen to work out their sign.fi- 
cance at all. To whom are they meant to appeal? Their informa- 
tion—with the exception of the simplest charts—can certainly not 
be taken in at a glance, and who among the readers will stop to 
work them out and will remember what he so discovers ten 
minutes later? The series, however, is topical and should, as a 
whole, prove useful. 


The Track. By Arturo Barea. (Faber. tos. 6d.) 
It may be his Century but the Common Man seems to get un- 
commonly little out of it, if his favourite chroniclers are to be 
believed: limelight shows him more than ever the victim of circum- 
stances beyond his control, his head bloody and well-bowed. Barea’s 
“hero,” like Zoshchenko’s and like Strube’s, is a “little man,” but 
he invited no Comic Muse to the christening and refuses for him 
also that portion of tragedy which Koestler knows how to accept as 
the price of life. However documentary it may be—and in The 
Track Barea is serving as a sergeant in the Riff wars—a voyage in 
Hemingway’s wake au bout de la boue does not begin to catch up 
with Céline’s au bout de la nuit. Slices of life in the raw do not 
always get to the bone however much garnished with the blood, 
excrement and vomit, washed down with Manzanilla. Toreadors 
turned patient oxen wll date quite as much as this sort in Carmen, 
for the blood is everywhere about except in their veins. 





COMPANY MEETING 


BARTON AND SONS 








THE ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons, Ltd., was held on 
Tuesday last at the Connaught Rooms, Great “Queen St., London, W.C. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.LE.E., M.I.M.E., chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr. C. A. Roper, A.S.A.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: Ladies and gentlemen, in presenting the accounts for 
1942 I am glad to be able to report that the further progress revealed 
by the figures justifies the recommendation of a final dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, making 7 per cent. for the year. 

During the year we have sold one of our subsidiary companies, pur- 
chased a substantial interest in a company with which we have been in 
close association for some time, and we have also sold some of our other 
investments. This explains the decrease in investments in subsidiaries 
of £46,303, and the increase in other investments of £26,934 The result 
of these transactions is also reflected in the consolidated statement of 
assets and liabilities, for it will be seen that goodwill has been reduced 
by £25,977. 

In the 1942 accounts, for the first time, a specific allocation of profit 
has been made to cover the final dividend for that year ; profit and loss 
account is therefore charged with the final dividend for 1941 and the 
interim and final dividends for 1942. 

You will observe that, although the aggregate profits shown by the 
consolidated statement are up by £15,780 on 1941, dividends from 
subsidiaries, as shown by the profit and loss account, are down by 
£21,396. The explanation is that a portion of the reserve for excess 
profits tax created by the parent ‘company has now been charged to 
subsidiary companies and the amount of- £45,343 brought to the credit 
of profit and loss account. This has automatically reduced the dividends 
receivable. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


1835.) 





Incorporated by Rova!l Charte 
™ ' Head Office : ™ 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000, Reserve Fund £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,590,900 

The Bank. which has numerons Rranches thronghout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers. letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ON a grouse moor, where as a rule some hundred brace are shot on a 
succession of days, five sportsmen destroyed two old birds and one half- 
grown youngster. The season was both late and disastrous Owing to 
heavy snow in May. Contrariwise, on a Yorkshire moor the birds were 
more than usually numerous, and the young birds fairly strong on the 
wing even on July 31st, which foolish authority decreed should end 
the close season. Such experiences indicate how difficult it is to generalise 
in this eccentric island. Many ordinances must be local to be wise, 
The counties possess the power of putting this and that bird on the 
protected list. They might also be allowed to veto a foolish regulation 
about the close season, for the defence of the “squeakers” as well as 
the species, or it may be for the defence of the crops. This last danger 
happily is not this year in question. Only in the tar North will any corn 
be standing on “the First.” Even many of the stubbles will have 
become ploughland. 


Dog and Hedgehog 

Araminta, who is a small Cairn puppy, discovered a very young 
hedgehog on the lawn, and at once made a hostile advance, for hedge- 
hogs fill most dogs with a sort of furious excitement. To the astonish- 
ment of the onlookers, the small creature also advanced on the dog, and 
it became obvious that she mistook her for her mother. This unexpected 
attitude at first puzzled and then began to alarm the terrier, which’ 
jumped back nervously each time the hedgehog advanced and raised its 
small snout. So the two began to cross the lawn in ludicrous pantomime, 
till the dog thought it wiser to quit the scene. Offence is the best defence, 
One. of ‘the most comic events in my memory is of a tame rabbit being 
pursued bv a beagle puppy, till, wearying of the chase, it turned round 
and boxed the puppy’s ear. The ex-pursuer sat on the spot in forlorn 
perplexity. Instinct did not tell it what to do when a rabbit boxed a 
dog’s ears. 


Mystic Weeds 

It might be worth the while of our agricultural chemists to test the 
truth of a theory which sounds a little unlikely but is gaining ground. 
It was, I think, first put forward by the body which rejoices in the. 
name of anthroposophists. It is explained in crisp and clear detail 
in a bound pamphlet published by Faber and Faber (From Vegetable 
Waste to Fertile Soil, by Maye Bruce, 2s. 6d.). The gist of the claim 
is that the flowers of camomile, dandelion, valerian and nettle, plus 
“powdered oak-bark and pure run honey,” can yield essences (they 
must be kept in coloured glasses in the dark) which have a very rapid 
and salutary effect on any vegetable refuse, giving mew virtue to the 
compost heap. The same herbs were credited with an almost mystic 
power, but in a differeat application, by the societies connected with the 
name of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Is the whole thing moonshine or is it not? 
Some serious horticulturists seem to believe in the theory; and an 
appreciative preface to this book is contributed by a well-known agri- 
cultural critic, L. F. Easterbrook. 


More Mows 

One more reference to mow, which rhymes with “ now” in Shropshire 
and means a shock or sheaf, but rhymes with “too” in Yorkshire and 
means hay or corn when put into the barn. “’The breast of the hay-mow,” 
for example, is a local expression. The barley mow seems to be 4 
widely distributed inn sign in Shropshire. There are those at Ludlow, 
Oswestry, Madeley and Wellington. Disappearing country words for 
which a plea is raised are “ebb,” meaning too shallow, and “eem,” 
meaning too near. 


In the Garden 

In regard to those compost heaps of which something is said above, 
there is no doubt that the process may be greatly accelerated without the 
addition of water (which must weaken the virtues of the stuff) by 
enclosing the vegetable refuse in wooden frames which allow a certai 
circulation of air. It is, however, much easier for most of us to throw 
the refuse promiscuously into a pit. If it is put in a heap, as widely 
recommended, a plentiful watering is advisable, it may be necessary. In 
the flower garden, the most attractive of all blue-flowering shrubs (Cerato 
stigma Willmottii) has again proved its efficacy as a lure for butterflies 
and moths. There does seem to be a distinct preference among butter 
flies as well as bees for shades of blue. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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CUMPANY MEETING 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RECORD BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 














Tue one hundyed and thirtieth ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, was held on August 25th in London, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Last month we were all grieved to learn of the death at Pretoria of 
Sir Patrick Duncan, who had served with such marked distinction in 
many spheres and particularly as Governor-General of the Union since 
1937. On the day following the last meeting of shareholders came the 
sad news of the death of Sir Roderick Roy Wilson, whose able services 
as a member of the board had covered a period of over twelve years. 


In September last Sir Dougal Orme Malcolm, K.C.M.G., was appointed 
to a seat at the board. As you will know, besides holding the Presidency 
of the British South Africa Company he is connected with many African 
interests. We are fortunate in having the benefit of his wide knowledge 
of affairs in Africa and this country. 


The balance-sheet at March 31st last shows the record total of 
£153 millions. Compared with the figures for the previous year there is 
a further increase of about £31 millions in deposit, current and other 
accounts, which stand at £136 millions, this being again principally due 
to the large funds available as the result of expenditure by the Union 
Government for war purposes. Cash in hand and at call and short notice 
is higher by nearly £22 millions, and investments have increased by 
approximately £12 millions, placed in Government stocks. There was a 
decline of about £3 millions in bills of exchange purchased and of some 
£2 millions in customers’ bills, &c., for collection which was to be 
expected in view of the restriction of shipping to goods of an essential 
nature. The figures of bills discounted, advances to customers and other 
accounts show little change. 


You will see that the profit and loss account reflects a satisfactory 
position. The balance of profit for the year, after making an appropriation 
to contingencies account, was £568,326, being an increase of £7,586 over 
the figure for the previous twelve months. With the amount of £155,509 
brought forward, the sum for disposal was £723,835. The interim divi- 
dend paid in January last absorbed £125,000, and after appropriating 
£50,000 for bank premises there is a balance of £548,835. 


It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be pajd, together with a bonus 


* of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the year, and that 


£173,835 be carried forward. When it was decided in 1914 to dis- 
continue the holding of two meetings in each year the shareholders were 
informed that an interim statement of accounts would be published in 
addition to the annual balance-sheet. Very few applications were received. 
It is proposed to discontinue the issue of the statement. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


With regard to conditions generally in South Africa, the process of 
continuous adaptation of Union economy to the fresh demands of the 
country’s war effort has proceeded satisfactorily, and the enforced absence 
of various external supplies has encouraged the development of local 
resources with marked success. The direct and indirect contributions 
of the gold-mining industry have again proved indispensable to the 
maintenance of general economic activity. 


In Southern Rhodesia special efforts continue to be made to develop 
base mineral deposits to meet war demands, and the production of copper 
in Northern Rhodesia has proved a valuable asset to the United Nations. 
In Nyasaland general business was good during the year owing to the 
better returns received by the farming community. Though many 
obstacles have had to be overcome and a prolonged drought was 
experienced, the East African territories have continued to play a great 
part in the war effort as producers of essential materials. 


I conclude by expressing our warm appreciation of the services rendered 
by the staff in Africa, London, and New York. Notwithstanding the 
difficult and trying conditions they have maintained their usual high 
standard of efficiency, and under the wise guidance of Mr. Milton Clough 
and his colleagues in the administration in South Africa, and of Mr. Ralph 
Gibson in London, the interests of the bank have been well cared for. 


_ Since the outbreak of the war over 1,400 members of the staff have 
joined the Services in various spheres, a large number of them as 
members of the South African Forces which -have acquitted themselves so 
splendidly in North Africa and elsewhere. We deeply regret to record 
the loss of sixty-two members of the staff who have given their lives in 
the cause for which we are fighting. 


The report was adopted. 
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In the Armageddon 






From a 
Barneys Smoker 4 LC 
in Palestine \ 

. Stationed as 1 am in the Plain of Armageddon, it is very difficnlt 

to obtain tobacco. I was fortunate enough to see in a small Arab shop 
some 3-lb, tins of Barneys. Although 1 have tried many brands, | have 
not come across one with the same even smoking and flavour of Barneys, 
which was in a state of freshness that can only be described as amazing.” 


JOHN SINCLAIR'S 


Sarneys 


*Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fail), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/9}. oz. 










i ‘nia 





~ 


The little bandaged 
lady reminds you that 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is still a voluntary hospital, needing 
your help very much indeed in these 
difficult days. 


£50,000 needed each year. 











MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


CiTY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.l, 
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THE 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





The smoke 
King Six 
priced 
costs 


NEXPENSIVE RINGS 

rings that rise from a 
Cigar are very reasomably 
indeed, for a whole King Six 
only Is, 











PERSONAL 


NICE selection ot Mode! and Toy Railways, electric 
4 \ clockwork and steam, al! gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return. ——BOTTERILL Ss 
Models Dept., High Street. Canvey, Essex 
NICE selection ot Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
d bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements 
Will also purchase any pf the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
—_— —Borreritts. Music Dept. High Street, Canvey 
Ess 
+3 RMALINE BREAD pleases all the family because it 
» is so delicious. It makes appetising sandwiches. It 
restores energy. It is easily digested. Try it. Ask Baker 
or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.t. 


»RIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
) Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 


makes o' briar pipes 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 

jure health Repaire * «pecialitv 
YANCER SUFFERER 111/43). Poor man, wife to 

( Extra nourishment 


support, net income 30- p.w. 
needed: please help Jewellery gratefully received. 
—NATIONAL Socrery FoR CANCER Retier, (2S), Cheam 


Court, Cheam, Surrey 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| - TION urgently appeals for funds for a widow 
aged 72, not eligible for O.A.P., having lived abroad. 
ay. income £44 p.a. Rent 11 6p.w. (Case 243). Appeal 
* =*4 Brook Green, W.6, ’ 
ON’T BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 
| ) without coupons. (If “ Trubenised”’ brand collars 
ma ie from tail, one coupon for two collars.) Details from 
Resartus Lrp., 183 9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
| y! 1'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is tearned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps foi 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 


NVISIBLE MENDING on_ burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call, Bett Invisrate Menpers Lrp., 73 (K) 


New Bond Srreet Wr 
NTELLIGENT, TUNEFUL COMPOSER. Thorough 
musician—wishes to contact industrious polished lyric 
writer view to a permanent paying partnership. Must be 
prolific and willing to tackle any market from cabaret-art. 
Box No. A.899. 

+ TERARY Typewte. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
ly copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane (C) 
The Studv. 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ [ ONOMARK, Confidential London Address, Letters 
redirected. 5s, p.a.—Write BM/MONO 323, W.C.1. 




















KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES | 
embodying the 
manufacturing | 

| 


experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS | 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
| 
| 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 











SPECTATOR, 
7: ie cornigg) 


- we have limited 
accommodation at 
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when you'll be ‘ travel-free ’ again. 
Corrie Hote ............ Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel ...... Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash Hotel Lamiash, Arran 
CrawfordHotel Crawford, Lanarkshire 
Douglas Arms, Douglas, Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hotel - . Lanark 
Black BullHotel, Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Rowardennan Hotel 
Rowardennan, Loch Lomond 



























( parce. Could anyone accommodate woman graduate 
teacher, school year from end September? Would 
give a hand domestic chores in free time.—Box A.900. 
UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE : rece 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W 
QTL .L DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies and 
N Gentlemen's old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E..1—Please send to Appeal Secretary. 
™ TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
YAiINKING Vr aA JOURNALISTIC CAREER 
It so get im touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 


*OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 


of leading newspaper proprietors. Specialised and con- 
centrated Journalistic course offered at HALF FEES. 
Special courses in Short Story Writing, ogg and Radio 
Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING. Write for 
free Book and advice to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., $7, 
Gordon Squame, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





EDUCATIONAL 
] A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 For particulars apply Box No A.893 
—= HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University of London). 
Miss J. 


Principal : R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, October 
7th, 1943. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholar- 
ships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions 
of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
offered for competition in February, 1944. The last date 
for the receipt of entry forms is 11th December, 1943. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

OrriciAL YEAR BOOKS 
va ong +--+" ad SCHOOLS Year Book 


(Bo By get 3 1d. 
P GIRLS" eu LIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
Ss. I 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects a University 





ee is a good thing to have. You can obtain a London 
University Degree without “going into residence” or 
attendi: lectures. It is neccesary, on. pass three 
exams. You can do all your reading for at home and 


in leisure hours with the experienced —_ of Wolsey Hall 
P led in 1884). Conducted by a st of 50 Graduate 
sueete, Wolsey Hall courses have enabled hundreds of 
en and women to acquire 2 Degress on and ‘paces = raise ie their 
Status and their salaries. Parker, 
M B 20, ANOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 
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COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition: — 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
Satisfaction,’’ in short 

CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 








times. . . Our aim 

to-day is to keep eae r es GRAPHY AS A CAREER 
in organised readi- ee 

ness for the moment THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1, 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Thorough training for young people of both sexes, 


under 
Cc OM 


the constant 


supervision of expert a 
MODIOUS AND FULLY EQUIPPE 


STUDIOS 


with all the latest and most eons appliances, 
THREE COURSE 
(a) PHOTOGRAPHY. (tee ote Course of three 


For full details apply 


hae 


First-class 
importance now and interesting 
country house in very safe area. 


terms (one year) for those over 15 years of age, 


Gartocharn Hotel 
Fee—£s50 per annum. 
Gartocharn, Loch Lomond > 3 : 
Balloch Hotel, Balloch. Loch Lomond (6) PHO TOGRAPHY. sn ne See a 
King’s Arms Hotel, Girvan, Ayrshire Fee—{25 per annum. ‘ 
neers — eee eee ee (c) KINEMATOGRAPHY. Two-year Course (non- 
a ee — dramatic) for men only ; intended for those training 
Manage D. McDougail), 103 West - 
Regent St.. Glasgow, C2. "Doug. 6886 T dy ya 
THE SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS ON 131TH SEPT., 1943. 


to the Drrecror oF EDUCATION, 


E HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: Mrs. E. E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
.ondon training leading to work of national 

t-war careers. Lovely 
Tospectus from :—Sscrs- 


rarY. Heath House. Cluneunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


— 


E POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 


for men and women employed in Commerce. 


Students 


may prepare for any of the following :— 


I. 


PY PY y 


Professional Examinations in Banking, Accountancy 
and Secretarial Work. 

Inter. B.Com. and Inter. B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
Final B.S¢. (Econ.), Lond. 

Diploma in Public Administration, Lond. 
University Extension Diploma in Economics. 
Diploma of Institute of Industrial Administration. 


THE DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full-time 


course for boys and girls from 16 years of age. 


Special 


ane courses can be arranged to meet individual 
needs. 
NEW TERM COMMENCES: Day School, September 


13th ; 
evening classes—September 13th to 1sth, 


(Enrolment for 


Evening School, September 2oth. 
6-8 p.m.) 


Details on application to the Director oF Epucatton. 








The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quite 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it. Loewe-briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for 
cleaning by our experts which will 
preserve those in use or bring inte 
Service your past favourites, 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 
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